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CHAPTER I 


Her face was paler than usual, but she stood up jauntily, and 
drew on her gloves with exaggerated care. 

The doctor was a blunt, unsentimental Scotchman, but he knew 
pluck when he saw it; and he watched her with an approval that was 
not entirely due to her slender figure, her small, well-poised head with 
its masses of red-gold hair, or the vitality and purpose of her bright, 
young face. 

“Qh, no, not beyond the chance of recovering it eventually, I hope,” 
he reassured. “ Only, I must insist upon your not using it at all for a 
year. You’ve strained the vocal chords by overuse, and now, I’m think- 
ing, you must suffer the consequences. If you only had come to me when 
that first hoarseness appeared——” 

“Oh, that’s what you doctors all say,” Marcelle interrupted saucily. 
“You ’re a set of Lots’ wives—always looking backward. Where would 
your job be if we were all wise to things?” 

“We’d still be shouting ourselves hoarse warning you not to do 
them,” said Dr. McIntyre grimly, though his keen eyes twinkled. “A 
doctor’s advice is like black coffee at a dinner—always taken last.” 

“Well, if I can’t sing, can I go on acting? I could do the villainess 
beautifully with this deep voice. ‘ Aha, I have you foil-l’d! You shall 
not wed-d him!’ How’s that?” 
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e S’ my voice is gone for good,” said Marcelle, after a moment. 
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“You can go on acting, but it must be in a pantomime,” said the 
specialist, laughing in spite of himself. “Seriously, though, Miss St. 
Clair, you must rest your voice completely for at least six months. Then 
come in again, and we ‘ll see.” 

His eyes strayed involuntarily to the clock, and Marcelle held out her 
hand. 

“ All right, Doctor; Ill obey orders and look out for a thinking 
part in some fairy pantomime or ballet. If I send you a ticket for the 
first row, will you come?” 

“ Most assuredly,” said the doctor, laughing. “But don’t you be 
worrying about singing or acting just yet. Take a good rest and enjoy 
yourself, and you'll be ready for grand opera by next fall. Good- 
morning.” 

He opened the door for her, and Marcelle kissed her hand to him 
saucily as she ran down the steps, 

But it was an entirely different Marcelle who turned the corner of 
the street and walked slowly on toward the park. The doctor knew that 
the loss of her voice was a blow to her, but just how severe a one it was, 
he did not realize. She had rattled on while she was with him, after the 
instinct of all feminine creatures to hide their wounds, but now that 
she was alone she soberly faced a grim reality. If she could not use her 
voice, what was she to do? 

She crossed over mechanically to the park entrance, and sat down on 
a bench by the lake. It was an April day of sunshine and scudding clouds, 
and the air was cool yet soft with the first touch of spring. The swans 
floated lazily on the lake, like smaller reflections of the clouds drifting 
above them, and the voices of the children playing on the grass came 
merrily to her ears. Motor-cars flashed by in endless succession, and 
the soft thud of horses’ hoofs on the bridle-path was incessant; but 
Marcelle sat there unheeding—a forlorn little figure among the spring 
sights and sounds. 

Suddenly she jumped to her feet. 

“T’ve just got to stop this, and soon,” she said aloud, with a little 
catch in her voice. “I feel absurdly like the weeps, and there’s enough 
water here already. Besides, I don’t want to make a sight of myself until 
I get home.” } 

She started across the park at a brisk pace, and was just swinging 
along by the driveway when a smart little electric came to a sudden 
standstill near her. Inside was a showily handsome woman with dead 
black hair and a pale skin that at first sight was strikingly attractive; but 
a second glance brought an indefinable sensation of unwholesomeness— 
an effect intensified by the heavily dotted black veil she wore. She leaned 
forward with an insolent ease which matched her semi-oriental face and 


figure. 
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“ Hello, Marcelle! Where are you rushing so fast? Thought you ’d 
be at rehearsal this morning.” 

“No,” answered Marcelle briefly. “I’m going home. You look 
like the Astor and lunch for two.” 

Miss de Vere smiled languidly. 

“Yes, but I’m early. Get in, and I ll take you home.” 

As they whirled swiftly out of the park, she surveyed her companion 
more closely. 

“T hear Josephs is going to stage ‘The White Way,’” she observed. 
“ Have you chosen the size of the letters for your name on the bill paper? 
He always lets them do that.” 

“Tf I did,” responded Marcelle dryly, “he would probably give me 
invisible writing.” 

Miss de Vere stared. 

“You have n’t——” she began. 

“ Yes,” nodded Marcelle. “It’s the bow-out for Josephs.” 

“ Well, that ’s tough luck,” said Miss de Vere sympathetically. “How 
did it happen? That little cat Duval, Ill bet. But I thought she had 
that young Pittsburgh multi on just now. And you’re a lot better look- 
ing than she is,” she added generously. 

Marcelle flushed suddenly, though she laughed. 

“No, Marie Duval has n’t cut me out with Josephs,” she said calmly. 
“T’ve cut him out—that’s all.” 

“ Are you crazy?” cried Vera. “My dear girl, don’t you know that 
Sammy Josephs is in with Blanheim and the rest of them, and that he 
can do everything in the world for you if he wants to? ” 

Marcelle looked at her friend’s surprised face, and a faint smile 
crossed her own. 

“Yes, I know that,” she said carelessly ; “ but I don’t happen to want 
him to—that way.” . 

Miss de Vere stared at her with pity largely tinged with contempt. 
Then she shrugged her shapely shoulders. 

“You always were a little prude, even when we first started together 
as broilers in the chorus. J wasn’t, thank goodness, and see where I am 
now ; starring with my own company and running things to suit myself. 
You could do it, too, just as well, if you’d jolly Josephs along. Why, 
it’s the chance of a lifetime, and there are dozens of girls that would 
give everything for it. Such a pity,—with your looks, too! Well, what 
are you going to do now? Youll find that Josephs will have it in for 
you. Hell get you out and give the part to some one else less particular ; 
see if he doesn’t. He did that to Stacia Leigh, becayse she married that 
young tenor in ‘ The Girls of Gotham.’ ” 

“T’m not afraid of that,” laughed Marcelle airily. “I’m out 
already.” 
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“What!” exclaimed Vera. “That’s quick work, even for Sammy. 
What happened? What’ll you do now?” 

“That ’s what has been bothering me. But it wasn’t Josephs alto- 
gether this time; I had to leave, any way. I’ve just been to a throat 
specialist—you know I’ve been hoarse ever since I caught a bad cold 
coming home in Freddy Taintor’s motor-car that rainy night, and last 
evening I cracked so on anything above a whisper that I had to cut out 
nearly all my songs. Well, I did n’t get any better, and to-day the doctor 
told me that I had to stop singing entirely for six months, at least! What 
do you think of that? That disposes of ‘ Prince Pumpernickel’ for me, 
any way,—cuts out all the ‘ leg-shows,’ and, even if I could use my voice 
enough for the ‘legit,’ I have n’t got it in me. I’m no good except to 
sing and spend money, so, as our friend Chevalier says: ‘ There you are; 
you can’t get away from it, you know!’” 

“You certainly are in wrong,” observed Vera carelessly. “ Perhaps 
Blanheim would give you a show-girl part in one of his new plays; that 
is, if Josephs does n’t turn ugly—which would be a wonder! ” 

“Tf only I had some rich relative who would be happy letting me 
spend his money for him!” sighed Marcelle. “That would be the per- 
fect solution of the difficulty. I may modestly claim to be a past mistress 
in that art, at least.” 

“How about that old cousin of yours you told me had helped you 
out last spring? Won’t he stand for another?” 

“Old cousin? Do you mean Johnny Herrold? He’s far from old— 
quite newly shelled, in fact. Yes, he did lend me some, but I lost ten 
pounds and nearly got nervous prostration persuading him to part with 
it. I don’t believe you could pry him loose from ten cents with a can- 
opener these hard times.” 

“ But there was another man,” persisted Vera. “ Awfully rich and 
eccentric. I remember you were telling us about him one night. You 
said he was a cousin of yours, too?” 

“Oh, you mean John Herrold, Johnny’s father. Yes, he is a cousin— 
far removed just now, thank goodness! ” 

“ Why don’t you touch him, then? He has a big wad, has n’t he?” 

Marcelle made a wry face. 

“ Ask John Herrold? I’d rather play to an audience of deaf mutes 
that would n’t give me a hand. If you knew what a bitter devil he is, 
with his cold, sneering voice and eyes that go through one like bayonet- 
points, you would n’t want to, either. Besides, he has it in for me and 
does all he can to keep Johnny from my ‘ demoralizing influence.’ ” 

“He’s an old man and an invalid of some sort, I think you said,” 
observed Vera, with a yawn. “ Maybe he’ll die soon, and you will get 
something.” 

“Oh, he’s not old enough for that, worse luck! He’s forty-five, I 
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believe, and he has some spinal trouble that keeps him in a wheeled chair 
and an awful temper all the time, but isn’t really fatal. No chance of 
that easy way out.” 

“ Well, I’m sure I don’t know what else to suggest. You ’re too par- 
ticular, Marcelle. Take the best you can get, and get the most out of 
it, is my motto. Ill let you out here. I’ve got to be at the Astor at 
one. Sorry I can’t help you out just at present, honey,” she went on 
rather hurriedly. “I’d love to lend you something, you know, but times 
are so bad just now. I’ve got such perfectly huge dressmakers’ bills, 
and salaries are being cut, so that, do you know ”—lowering her voice 
confidentially—“ I’m afraid that, if things keep on, I shall have to give 
up my footman!” 

“Oh, Vera!” said Marcelle, with the utmost seriousness, “ that 
would be dreadful! Don’t do it, dear, and, if you can possibly help it, 
don’t worry. I’ll manage to find an ‘ angel’ a even if I have 
to hold him up in an airship.” 

“T know you will,” rejoined Miss de Vere in a relieved tone. She 
leaned over the side for a parting word. 

“Take my advice and hook Johnny What’s-his-name, while the hook- 
ing’s good. Bring him to supper some night after the show. So long, 
honey ; ” and she whirled off. 

Marcelle looked after her with an amused smile. 

“Poor Vera!” she laughed to herself. “No wonder she has to have 
a motor. It would hurt her too much to give up carfare. And she 
wants me to go and do likewisely! Well, I’m willing to take all the 
money I can get, but not if there ’s a dress-suit full of Johnny attached to 
it. Guess I’ll drop into Friedberg’s. He said yesterday that he might 
be able to do something for me. He’s a foxy old liar, but it’s the only 
chance I know of. Six months’ rest, and my flat rent ’s overdue. I might 
try the movies, only I’m afraid my lame ankle would n’t hold out for the 
jumping about. Well, I’m on for anything from a supe to a diving 
mermaid in a tank show—so here goes! ” 


CHAPTER II 


SHE swung along toward Broadway, gallant courage and determination 
in every line of her slim figure and mobile face. But both had time 
to evaporate during the three weary hours she spent in the outer office, 
watching the crowds of overdressed, bescented women, and actors in 
much-fitted long coats, who went hopefully in when their names were 
called, and came out looking as if they had been under a cold shower. 

A man coming in stopped in front of her. He had a narrow, keen 
face, smooth-shaven, with a mouth whose whimsical twist balanced the 
weary disillusion of his eyes. 
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“ Hello, Marcelle,” he said. “ What are you doing here?” 

“Same as you, Murray,” she answered. “Making a round of icy 
hand-outs. But I thought you were astonishing the West with the 
* Dazzling Delia’ Company?” 

“ We certainly dazzled them all right,” he said ruefully. “They even 
refused to come and look at us for fear of being utterly blinded. We 
got as far as Seattle, and then the lights went out entirely; and after 
we ’d left most of our trunks with the sheriff, we decided that the White 
Way was the only dazzle worth steering for. I came back with a racing 
play as general understudy, prop man, and, incidentally, caretaker of the 
‘equine paradox.’ And say, if you think it’s considerable joyous being 
chaperon to three horses and two dogs, you ’d better try it for eight weeks! 
I got so I didn’t know whether I was understudying the heavy or the 
horses ! ” 

“1’d rather have the horses than some people I’ve had to travel 
with,” observed Marcelle reminiscently. “Well, what did you get in 
there?” She nodded toward the inner sanctum. 

“ Visions, my dear, visions,” said Murray, with an airy wave of the 
hand. “ Castles in the air, with only a small mortgage on them in the 
shape of an ‘if.’ ‘There ’s much virtue in an “if.”’ Oh, Bill Shakes- 
peare was a wise guy! Bet you he’d run up against Friedbergs in his 
time. This is the kind of thing: ‘ Yes, I know just the place for you, 
Mr. Murray; a chance to go out with Dennis Downing in “ Men May 
Come,” if he can get his act booked on Wreath time’; or, ‘ Katherine 
Elliott is looking for a juvenile for that company she’s taking over to 
England. Just look me up in a month or so, and you'll be fixed for the 
season, tf she finds a play to suit her.’ And that’s the way it goes. 
Gad! what a devil of a life! And what in creation do we want to be 
actors for?” 

He stuck his hands in his pockets and glared at a blonde young 
woman who was being shown out to the door with unusual civility. 

“Look at her,” he said, jerking his head in her direction. “That’s 
Ethel St. John. She can’t act any more than a mud-hen can sing, but 
she ’s there with the good looks and a wad of money, so she gets the fat 
parts and the big houses. Say, but we are the bunch of easy guys in this 
business! The managers pull us here and stick us there, like a lot of 
marionettes on a wire, and we can consider ourselves blamed lucky if we 
get on a wire at all. Look here, though, I thought you were on your 
tenth lap with ‘ Prince Pumpernickel ’? ” 

“No, my wire is disconnected, cut off for lack of sufficient pull,” 
laughed Marcelle. “So I’m hunting a job again—here in the fag-end 
of a rotten season, any way, with everything filled. It’s a tough prop, 
Murray.” 

“ Rotten,” he agreed heartily. “I’ve been haunting these places for 
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three weeks, and the only offer I ’ve had is to do a brother act with a split- 
pea actor at Raney’s this summer.” He hesitated a moment, looking at 
her with his tired eyes. “I thought perhaps—if you were fixed all right— 
you would n’t mind—but, of course, it’s out of the question.” 

He got up with an attempt at easiness and buttoned his coat carefully. 

“Oh, I’ve got a bit cached for a rainy day,” said Marcelle promptly. 
“ You ’re welcome to a fiver, Murray, if that will do. I have n’t forgotten 
how you helped me out when we were playing in ‘The Beggar and the 
Belle ’ three years ago.” 

“ Well, if you’re sure you can spare it,” he said hurriedly. “ My 
laundry ’s been hung up for three weeks, and a chap feels lost without a 
clean collar, nowadays.” 

“ Don’t I know it?” she assented. “That’s the worst of having an 
aristocratic tendency toward clean linen. Wish I could make it more, 
Murray.” 

“Thanks awfully; this will do,” he said, pocketing it. “Ill return 
it as soon as I get a part. But you won’t be out long. You ought to be 
able to get something good with your looks and voice.” 

“ My face is my fortune just at present, and it will have to be mostly 
cheek, I’m afraid. I’ve lost my voice—a nasty cold that I took. The 
doctor says it will come back if I rest it; so I’m looking for a show-girl 
part. Friedberg told me that he might be able to hunt up something. ‘4 

Murray looked at her curiously. 

“ Better try vaudeville,” he said. “ You can dance, can’t you? I re- 
member that impromptu affair you got up the night that Mlle. Bottinelli 
wined and dined more well than wisely and failed to appear. It was 
great.” 

“My Salome days are over, I’m afraid,” she laughed. “I strained 
my foot somehow last winter, and I can’t dance for more than ten minutes 
without its giving out. That’s why I’m trying Blanheim.” 

“Well”—he shrugged his shoulders—“ you know best, but Blan- 
heim’s parts—especially that sort—usually have a string attached. Don’t 
trip up on it—that’s all!” 

She nodded. 

“ Yes, I’m wise to that; but I’ve got to do something, and if I can’t 
sing or dance—what next? But I won’t take anything that is n’t straight, 
never fear.” 

“Well, here ’s hoping that you will get a good thing, any way,” said 
Murray. “ Much obliged for the loan. So long, my dear.” 

He tilted his hat at a careless angle, and swung out with as confident 
an air as if he had just signed on for the season’s best success, while 
Marcelle looked after him with a smile, untinged by any regret for the 
loan which had made her small reserve fund ebb so perilously low. 

After a few minutes more, she got up and approached the lanky boy 
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in shirt-sleeves who sat tilted back in his chair, chewing gum and reading 
a yellow-backed novel with equal zest. 

“ See here, my dear young friend,” she observed. “I’ve not signed 
on as Hamlet’s ghost. I’m here, you know.” 

The lanky one looked up from his book with a yawn and surveyed 
her with impersonal impudence. 

“ So I see,” he remarked, turning over a much thumbed page. “ Well, 
you ’d better keep right on being here.” 

Marcelle heroically restrained the impulse to choke him. 

“Here ’s my card,” she said quietly. “Give that to Mr. Friedberg 
and tell him I ’ve been here two hours and I must see him at once—do 
you hear?” 

There was so much restrained electricity in her carefully steadied 
voice, and such a glitter in the eyes she fixed on him, that in spite of 
himself the lanky one felt a thrill of impending danger. 

“ All ri’, now, don’t get up-stage about it,” he drawled, rising lan- 
guidly and taking the card. 

In two minutes he returned and intimated with a jerk of his head that 
she was to go in. Marcelle felt that he eyed her with ghoulish delight as 
one doomed to an immediate and well-deserved decapitation ; but though 
she felt somewhat that way herself, she hid her misgivings, and entered 
with her usual little air of jaunty self-possession. 

Friedberg, the active principle in Blanheim & Company, a fat little 
man of the unctuous type, with a continual smile on his red, curved lips, 
and a watchful gleam in his little, cold eyes, received her with a proffered 
chair and a pleased smile, as if she were the one ray of sunshine that had 
penetrated so far into his dirty little room, which reeked with a com- 
bination of stale smoke and perfume. 

“ Miss St. Clair,” he gurgled. “ Pleased to see you, muh dear. And 
what can I do for you?” 

The uninitiated had read fat parts and high salaries in that same smile 
and those words many times before, to their own ultimate undoing; but 
Marcelle went directly to the point. 

“You said you might have a show-girl part for me, Mr. Friedberg. 
Have you found anything? ” 

“ Sure, lots of parts,” assented Friedberg amiably. This formula of 
his likewise had proved a lure for the unwary, but Marcelle knew its 
worth. 

“ What is there? ” she asked briskly, settling her hat with a business- 
like jerk of her head. 

“Vell, let me see.” 

Friedberg swung around to his desk and opened a big, greasy-looking 


book. 
“ Dere is a company just ready to form for de road next month,” he 
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announced, after running his grimy thumb-nail down a page. “‘ The 
Merry Maidens,’ with Lulu Vivien. Six girls wanted, peautiful girls— 
like yourself.” 

His smile was so charged with admiration and good-will that it nearly 
hid the cold sneer in his keen eyes. 

“See here, Mr. Friedberg,” said Marcelle shortly, “I’m not after 
any ‘ pipes’ to-day. You know as well as I do that Lulu Vivien is always 
getting in wrong in everything. She has n’t had a show that’s run more 
than two weeks for the last three years, or paid any salaries either. And, 
any way, if it were good for anything, it’s too long to wait. I want some- 
thing right away—with costumes paid for in advance salary.” 

Friedberg regarded her with something like admiration in his steely 
eyes. 

“ Vill the vorld without the fence do for you? ” he inquired with heavy 
pleasantry. “You don’t vant much, Miss St. Clair. But let us see. 
There must be something for a good-looking girl like you—who knows vat 
she vants—eh ? ” 

He pulled open an inner drawer of the big desk, and Marcelle’s heart 
leaped. Friedberg could do everything if he chose, and he seemed to be 
choosing now, pleased, perhaps, with her nerve. As he glanced over some 
files within, the telephone rang in a little inner room. Friedberg rose 
with an apology and went into the room, closing the door after him with 
his foot. But the lock did not catch, and Marcelle could hear distinctly 
what was being said. At first she paid no attention, but sat staring idly 
at a framed picture of Maude Adams on the desk. Then suddenly she 
stiffened like a pointer, and sat upright, listening intently. 

“Yes, Mr. Josephs,” said Friedberg’s unctuously respectful voice. 
“ Was in ‘ Prince Pumpernickel,’ you say? Yes, she is here now. And 
vy did she leave, eh?” 

Marcelle did not hesitate. With a quick, silent movement she was 
beside the door and listening to the dialogue, of which she could hear 
both sides. 

“Why?” came the faint answering voice over the receiver. “ Well, 
that ’s the usual story. She says she lost her voice, but, between you and 
me, she never had any to lose. Has she asked you for anything yet?” 

“ Vell—yes.” Friedberg’s voice was lowered, but perfectly distinct 
to the listening girl. 

“Did you promise her anything?” 

The other voice was sharp-edged now. 

“ Not yet, Mr. Josephs. I thought of something in de show-girl line, 
perhaps. She is nice-looking.” 

“ See here, Friedberg, better take my advice,” returned the little sharp 
voice. “She’s no good for that kind of thing. There’s nothing doing 
there—nothing doing, do you see?” 
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Friedberg apparently did see, for his words tumbled over each other. 

“ All right, all right, Mr. Josephs. Good-by, sir.” 

With the click of the receiver, Marcelle was away from the door and 
standing at the farthest end of the room, so busily engrossed in looking 
over the magazines on the table there that she did not seem even to notice 
the manager’s purposely fussy entrance. He shot her a suspicious glance, 
but she met it with one of such complete innocence that he only grunted, 
and sat down again at his desk. He fumbled through his book per- 
functorily, and then looked up. 

“Very sorry, muh dear,” he said, with a bad copy of his former urban- 
ity, “ there does n’t seem to be anything here at present just suited to 
you; but Ill take down your name and address and let you know later.” 

“ And what has become of those numerous parts in this short time?” 
asked Marcelle, with a steady smile. 

He looked over at her suspiciously, and for an instant the continual 
smile vanished, leaving his face hard and brutish. They stared at each 
other, and then his sharp eyes dropped under her steady, scornful ones. 

She rose slowly to her feet, enjoying his unusual confusion. 

“Tn that case, I won’t keep you any longer, Mr. Friedberg. Ill try 
somewhere else. Thank you so much.” 

Friedberg got to his feet also, and there was an unwilling respect in 
his eyes as he looked at her smiling, undaunted little face. 

“ Sorry I can’t do anything for you, muh dear,” he mumbled. “ But 
you might call in again soon.” 

The customary formula slipped out from the mere force of habit. 

“ And how often shall I call in?” inquired Marcelle sweetly. “Once 
a day or once a year?” 

Friedberg had recovered his usual oily self by this time. He smiled a 
bland smile that ran up to his watchful eyes and halted there. 

“ Once an hour, if you like. Always glad to see you, muh dear.” 

“Tf I called often, I should have the murder of your cherubic office- 
boy on my conscience. No thanks, Mr. Friedberg ; there ’s nothing doing, 
nothing doing—do you see?” 

And with this Parthian thrust, which left the manager gasping 
redly, she swept out of the door and past the much impressed office-boy 
with the air of one who has come, seen, and overcome. 


CHAPTER III 


Ir was a Cadmian victory, however, for Marcelle, and she knew it, 
though she did not allow herself to be discouraged, and kept on resolutely 
in her search for work. But the offendedness of Josephs still mysteri- 
ously preceded her, and she was met with vague refusals and vaguer 
promises at the various managers’ offices and theatrical agencies. 
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It was late in the afternoon when she came slowly out from the 
last agency. She was dead tired, depressed and unstrung. She had had 
nothing all day but a hastily swallowed cup of coffee, and she was des- 
perately hungry; but the loan to Murray had wiped out her immediate 
resources, and though she searched in every pocket she could not find 
even carfare. 

“Here ’s a go,” she said, stopping to consider. “I certainly don’t 
feel like walking all the way up to Ninety-third Street on a cup of coffee 
and two sinkers, but I ’ll have to unless I can find some taxi-able person, 
before they see me first. Guess I ‘ll drop into Jack Frobisher’s and borrow 
carfare. The dear old boy would lend me his last cent, I know, but he is 
scratching hard himself. Maybe he can think out something for me.” 

Cheered by the prospect, she hurried across Broadway and down the 
long, shabby street where the offices of John Frobisher & Company, Inde- 
pendent Managers (of nothing in particular), were tucked away in an 
equally shabby basement. 

The “ Co.,” represented by a thin, stoop-shouldered clerk, greeted her 
cordially as she came in, and referred her to his principal, who was busily 
engaged in taking snap-shots with a child’s rifle at imaginary birds. 

“ Are those stars you are winging, Jack?” she said, putting her head 
in at the door. 

“ Hello, Marcelle!” he returned, taking down his feet and putting 
away the gun. “Id like jolly well to get a shot at the ‘stars’ that are 
giving a near-scintillation just now. This is Buster’s new rifle, and it’s 
a peach. What’s the good word? How are Pumpernickel and Sauerkraut 
agreeing with you?” 

Marcelle outlined her troubles briefly, and Frobisher, who liked the 
girl for her pluck and spirit, listened with a pucker on his round, jolly 
face. 

“Gee! That’s rotten luck,” he commented. “ Wish I had some- 
thing decent for you; but if I had a show to give you, I don’t know what 
house I could book it in. There’s precious little chance for us small fry. 
The big ones get all the best plays in the best houses, and we ’re not in it 
at all. Ill keep my eyes open for a part; but the trouble is just now 
that the hard times have thrown such a lot of people on the agencies that 
there are more actors than parts. Wait until things clear off a bit, and 
then I’m sure I can find you something good. You say the Doctor told 
you to rest your voice for six months. Summer’s a good time to rest in, 
and a bad one for picking up jobs. Why don’t you go to some quiet 
place and lay off; then when you are in trim again we ’ll pull off some- 
thing good together.” 

“Thanks awfully, Jack,” said Marcelle drily. “ Your advice is all 
right, but unless I rest on the bosom of the deep I don’t see anything 
else to recline on. I’ve got to live at the same time, you know.” 
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“Oh, I say, is it as bad as that?” exclaimed Frobisher. He thrust 
his hand down into his pocket, and drew it out slowly with two five- 
dollar bills and some silver. 

“ Help yourself, girl,” he said, with a gallant effort at carelessness. 

Marcelle selected a quarter from the silver, then took the bills, rolled 
them up tightly, and thrust them back into his pocket. 

“You silly boy, don’t you suppose I could hear your pocket-book 
singing, ‘ How can I leave thee? How can I from thee part?’ And do 
you think Id take Nell’s and Buster’s vacation away from them after 
your telling me how you had saved up for it? I’ll take the quarter for 
carfare, for I’m cleaned out, but nothing else. ‘Times is bad,’ but I’m 
not so bad as the times. Besides, I’ve got some of my salary coming, 
and some things in my flat that I can dispose of for rent. Tina and I 
will just double up in one room, and sublet the rest. Well get along all 
right, I know.” 

“ Well,” said Frobisher reluctantly—“ but I’d much rather you took 
it. You know you’re welcome to anything I have, Marcelle. Look here, 
why don’t you come and stay with us for a month or so? We can tuck 
you in somewhere.” 

“Td love to, Jack, only last time I was at the bungalow Tina clawed 
the kiddie. I don’t think she’s exactly a favored guest of Nell’s now, 
and you know I can’t go anywhere without Tina. Thanks, all the same. 
If you find any millionaire just dying to wear an angel’s halo, send him 
over to The Kismet under close guard, so he can’t escape.” 

“ All right; I will,” laughed Frobisher. He went over to the door 
with her, but paused, with his hand on the knob. 

“ Won’t Josephs do something for you?” he said in a strained voice, 
without looking at her. 

“ Yes,” Marcelle answered crisply ; “ he will—but I won’t.” 

Frobisher looked up quickly. “ Bully for you, little girl! | Just hang 
on, and Ill help you all I can. If only Nell’s illness hadn’t taken so 
much, or that last play had been a success——” 

“JT know,” she interrupted. “Don’t worry over me, Jack. You 
know I always tumble soft. .I’ll let you know what’s doing. Give my 
best to Nell and Buster. Ta-ta!” 

She nodded smilingly and hurried out. 

Alone again in the street, however, a heavy sense of discouragement 
settled, fog-like, upon her. She felt suddenly forlorn and helpless, as if 
her existence counted for nothing. As she hurried along Broadway, she 
felt too, for the first time in her self-reliant young life, a dread of the 
loneliness that awaited her in her own room, where there would be none 
to cheer and comfort her. The flashing signs that exploited everything 
from cocktails to corsets mocked her with their brilliance ; and the people 
that hurried by bound for dinner, either in comfortable homes or gay 
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restaurants, suddenly seemed to her both heartless and unheeding. If 
only some one cared what became of her! She had plenty of friends 
ready to laugh with her, but just now she wanted a good, comfortable 
shoulder to cry on, and it would be a cold one, she well knew, that she 
would get now from any of them. 

The treacherous spring day had turned into a raw, chill evening, 
and Marcelle shivered in her light suit. As she forced back the tears 
that were gathering in her eyes, and hurried towards the subway, a man 
who had been standing on the steps of the Astor followed and came up 
with her at the entrance kiosk. He put his hand on her arm with a 
familiar touch. 

“ Whither are you flying, little Prince? Is the witch after you on her 
broomstick?” She wheeled sharply and shook off his hand. 

“T’m in a hurry, Mr. Josephs. Please let me go;” for he had deftly 
interposed himself between her and the entrance. 

“ Come, come, my dear,” he said, surveying her with a friendly smile ; 
“don’t say you prefer that germ-laden atmosphere down there to talking 
with me, for it isn’t polite. Come over to the Astor, and have a bite, 
and we ’ll talk things over like good friends.” 

He was a tall, well-made man, not bad-looking except for the fact that 
everything about him—his jet black hair, his dark, rather large eyes, 
and his full red lips—was overaccentuated. He had stopped her pur- 
posely to gloat over her, but somehow the pallor of her face and the 
childlike droop of her mouth pierced even his selfishness and made his 
smile more genuine than usual. For a moment she hesitated. She was 
very angry at him, but she was also very desperate. In his selfish way 
he cared for her, and she had only to flatter him a little to get back all 
she had lost and all she needed so badly. She was both hungry and lonely, 
and in spite of the repellence she felt for Josephs, he fascinated her with 
his over-luxurious personality. 

He read her thoughts with the skill of long practice. 

“Well have some champagne to celebrate our renewed friendship,” 
he said, putting his hand with easy familiarity under her arm, and guiding 
her towards the hotel, “ and the best dinner they can frame up. I don’t 
mind what I spend on you, kiddo.” 

But he overdid in this as in everything else. The possessive touch of 
her arm, the ring of half-concealed triumph in his words, swung the 
balance. She remembered what he had done that afternoon, and she 
pulled her arm away and turned on him sharply. 

“T’m no good for that kind of thing, Mr. Josephs. ‘ There’s nothing 
doing, nothing doing, do you see?’” 

And having for the second time that day achieved a costly victory 
with these words, she left him staring, open-mouthed, and made her way 
swiftly down the subway. 
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CHAPTER IV 


As she unlocked the door of her small flat, a big white Angora looked 
up from the cushions of a deep chair, and stirred a languid tail in wel- 
come. Marcelle pitched her hat and gloves on the table, and, dropping 
down on her knees, rubbed her face lightly against the cat’s soft fur. 

“Tina dear,” she said, “ we’re up against it.” 

Tina yawned, looked at her paws in an uninterested, impersonal 
way, and began a far-away, sleepy purr. Evidently the statement was a 
familiar one. 

“But you must pay attention, hon,” said Marcelle. “It’s truly 
serious this time, and when there’s no more milk or chop-bones you ’ll 
think so, too. What can I do if I can’t make money enough to support 
me and you, Tina? Wake up and answer me.” 

Tina half opened one eye and closed it again. 

“T can’t get a part this summer,” Marcelle mused. “'That’s one cer- 
tain thing. I haven’t another earthly accomplishment, and I sure do 
love comfort and nice things. There are just three courses open to 
me that I can see: to make up with Josephs, starve, or take an overdose 
of something. If I chucked it all up, no one would take care of you 
then, Tina, honey, for you are too cross to be widely loved; so I can’t 
do that just yet—which leaves only Josephs or starvation, and the answer 
is obvious. I’ve just got to think of something else.” 

She got up impatiently, and began pacing the room, her forehead 
knitted with thought. 

“ Perhaps Johnny would stand for another loan,” she said aloud. “I 
believe Vera was right, after all, in suggesting it. At all events, it is 
absolutely the only thing I can see just at present, and I’m going to make 
a try for it. He will undoubtedly balk at the second time, but I ’ll make 
up a new and entirely convincing reason. I wish I had paid him back all 
of that first loan, though ; but I can do it easily when my voice comes back. 
I’ll ’phone at once and ask him to meet me at Sherry’s for lunch to- 
morrow. I can persuade Johnny better after he’s been presented to a 
luncheon of my choosing, and it’s safer than going near his house, 
where Dad might overhear. Johnny will be so overcome at lunching 
with a real actress that he won’t know how to say ‘no.’ So, now, Tina, 
that ’s settled, and I hope you like it.” 

At a quarter past one the following day she hurried breathlessly into 
the entrance of Sherry’s. An immaculately dressed youth of about 
twenty-two, with very fair hair, and prominent blue eyes that seemed 
perpetually surprised at something, came towards her with an air of 
relief. 

“Oh, Johnny, am I late?” cried Marcelle. “I’m so sorry; but a 
friend of mine offered to take me down in her new motor-car, and we 
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were stopped at the Plaza for fifteen minutes. I was so angry at the 
policeman ! ” 

“ Motor-cars are uncertain things,” said Johnny. “I never ride in 
them.” 

“T adore them. One never knows what is going to happen next, and 
I love excitement. Now I am going to order the best lunch you ever 
tasted.” 

When the waiter, with approval shining all over his countenance, had 
hurried off, Marcelle leaned back in her chair with a sigh of complete 
enjoyment. 

“T never really appreciate myself until I order a lunch or dinner,” 
she observed. “ You will agree with me, Johnny, when you have finished.” 

“T hope so,” Johnny answered doubtfully. 

She said nothing of her affairs until they were nearly through, and 
Johnny, riuch mellowed by the perfect luncheon, had asked her what 
she was doing at present. 

“T had a good part in ‘Prince Pumpernickel,” she said; “and 
McAllister promised to give me the Goose Girl when we went on the 
road. That’s really the chief part, although the Prince is the title réle 
and has some bully songs. But I’m not going to take it.” 

“Why not?” asked Johnny, in some surprise. 

“Tm sick of the stage. I believe your father is right, after all, in 
saying that it is a demoralizing life. The men one meets are—well, so 
very different from really nice men ”—with a meaning smile at Johnny. 
“ Only, one has to live somehow,” she finished. 

He smiled in return, but rather doubtfully. 

“ Yes, of course, it isn’t the life for a decent girl; but what are you 
going to do after you give it up? I suppose, though, you’ve saved up 
a lot of your salary.” 

“Saved my salary! How much do you think I get a week? Only 
fifty dollars, and my flat, food, and clothes come out of that! I’m lucky 
if I have a postage stamp at the end of the week. One Saturday I had 
only ten cents to feed Tina and myself with, and if you think a quart of 
milk is enough for one grown person and a cat, just try it yourself some 
time.” 

“Well, I don’t see, then, quite wha ” began Johnny, his prom- 
inent eyes protruding more than ever. 

“No,” agreed Marcelle amiably; “nor I, and that’s what I want 
to ask your advice about. It’s this way: I’m really going to reform 
and leave the stage this time, but I ’ve got to live on something while I ’m 
doing it. Now, I’ve a chance to go abroad with an invalid lady who 
wants a cheerful companion—that’s me. Only, I’ve got some debts— 
clothes and other things—that must be paid first, or I can’t very well 
get away. So if you will be a dear boy, and lend me enough for that, I 
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can leave with a clear conscience, and I won’t trouble you any more. Don’t 
you think that ’s the best way?” 

She leaned back in her chair and regarded him with the satisfaction 
of one who has pleasingly solved a difficult problem. 

“ But you were going to do this once before,” objected Johnny weakly. 

“When?” she asked, in hurt surprise. “Never, Johnny. Guess 

su 9? 

“ Well, it was something like it,” persisted Johnny obstinately. “ You 
were going to give up the stage and go out on a ranch or something, 
when I lent you the money last time; only, you never did, and you never 
paid me all back, either.” He fixed her with a reproachful stare. 

“ But this is really different!” exclaimed Marcelle impatiently. “I 
must—I mean I’m really tired of comic-operas and all that sort of life. 
Oh, Johnny, this is n’t like you, to be so hard on a poor sinner. ‘ While 
the money holds out to burn, every sinner will return,’ you know.” 

“T don’t think that’s the right way it goes,” said Johnny doubtfully. 

“Well, the principle is the same. Give me a chance, and see how 
good I can be.” 

“T think I should speak to my father first,” hesitated Johnny. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t!” cried Marcelle. “Johnny, you know 
he would n’t be as kind and sensible about it as you have been. He 
would never really believe I meant it.” Mentally she added, “ He’s 
no fool! ” 

“ Well,” said Johnny, weakening visibly under the flattery, “ he might 
be disagreeable about it, Ill admit; but——” 

“ Now, don’t be a goat with a ‘but,’ ” said Marcelle briskly. “It’s 
all settled, and you will lend me the money like an angel; won’t you, 
Johnny dear? I’ll pay back every cent of it, and you will have the 
satisfaction at the same time of laying up treasures in heaven for having 
plucked a brand from the burning. Oh, do you mind settling for the 
lunch? I’m so sorry, I must have left my purse in the motor-car.” 

The combination of this vigorous reasoning and the skilfully chosen 
luncheon had its favorable effect on Johnny’s nervous apprehensions. He 
had begun to feel a pleasurable sense of recklessness in being seen thus 
publicly with a “real actress”; and the fact that Marcelle, flushed with 
success, was looking her most charming, if meretricious, self also played 
a prominent part in this result. He finally ended by promising to lend 
her the money until a most uncertain date of repayment. 

“He really acted human,” confided Marcelle later to the politely 
bored Tina ; “ and tried to pay me two underdone compliments. I did n’t 
mind as long as he paid for the lunch, too! Perhaps I ought not to have 
put in that touch about the ocean trip and the invalid widow. That’s 
the fault of having an artistic temperament: it always carries one away. 
Tina, I really believe everything is going our way.” 
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CHAPTER V 


THE next day, however, when she received a formal note from Johnny, 
she began to feel a little uneasy. 

“Now, what does this mean?” she asked herself. “This looks to 
me like Dad’s finger in the pie. Johnny apologizes for not calling on me 
himself, but in my present unchaperoned state, efc., etc., ‘does n’t con- 
sider it best’! Will I do him the honor of calling at his father’s resi- 
dence at four this afternoon? Still, it may not mean anything, after 
all, but Johnny’s eternal priggish propriety; or he may want me to sign 
a receipt. Well, I’m game.” 

Nevertheless, it was with some inward misgivings that she went up 
the steps of the solemnly respectable brown-stone house, and requested 
the equally solemn butler to “tell Mr. John that his cousin would like 
to speak with him.” The butler bowed gloomily, and showed her into 
the library, a large, depressing room at the rear of the house. 

In his absence she made a dash for the mirror. While she was 
patting her hair into shape, a sound behind her that was more a grim 
chuckle than a laugh made her turn quickly. 

A man lying back in the wheeled chair in which he had noiselessly 
entered the room was watching her with a smile that matched the laugh. 
He was extraordinarily gaunt, with keen, aquiline features, and a curiously 
mask-like face, from which his eyes gleamed with a cold fire, like ash- 
covered embers. 

“Tf a mirror had been one of the furnishings of the Garden of Eden,” 
he observed quietly, “I fancy the snake could never have tempted Eve 
away from it long enough to have eaten the apple.” 

“ Oh, he could have frightened her away by looking over her shoulder 
in it,” returned Marcelle, glancing at him pointedly. 

John Herrold looked down an instant at the shrunken limbs outlined 
beneath the thin rug across his knees, and then up at her again. 

“T see you have n’t lost your sharp tongue, if you have your voice,” 
he remarked pleasantly. 

Marcelle flushed, both with annoyance and apprehension. She knew 
that Johnny had probably told him everything; but how had he guessed 
that? 

“ Really, though,” she observed airily, “I don’t see why that should 
interest you. I came to speak to Johnny, but as he is apparently not at 
home, I won’t trouble you any longer. Good afternoon.” 

As she turned to go with an elaborate air of unconcern which she was 
far from feeling, John Herrold held up a thin hand. 

“ One moment, if you please. I should like to have a short conversa- 
tion with you, myself. That is why I took Johnny’s place in this inter- 
view. Sit down.” 

Vou. XCITI—~42 
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Somewhat to her own surprise, Marcelle sat down. 

“You came here by appointment to see my son, I believe. May I 
ask what you want this time?” 

“If Johnny has told you so much already, he must have told you 
that,” she said defiantly. “I really don’t see why you trouble to ask me.” 

“You shall see later on. In fact, Johnny did not give me any par- 
ticulars—merely told me you were going to give up the stage ; ‘ to reform,’ 
as he put it. Apparently, you forgot to inform him that your retire- 
ment was due to the loss of your voice. That fact I learned from another 
source—which is immaterial. Now, in my experience, your ‘ reforms’ 
are usually associated with money, where Johnny is concerned. Do me 
the kindness to state the amount this time.” 

Marcelle moved uneasily. The truth seemed, all at once, a difficult 
matter ; but she felt instinctively that it would be wiser to speak plainly. 

“T want a thousand,” she said brusquely. “I am really giving up 
the stage from choice, though you may not believe it. I am going abroad.” 

“* With an invalid widow lady’?” he supplemented, with a cold 
sneer. “ Are you sure her name is not—Josephs? ” 

Marcelle sprang to her feet. 

“Oh!” she cried angrily. “Do you think I should have to come 
here to beg for money if it were so? I have quarrelled with him, and that 
is the reason why I cannot get any decent engagement.” 

“T really believe this is the truth, at last,” he observed; “or maybe 
you contemplate a little matrimonial flier with Johnny. I advise you 
against it, for in that case I-——” 

“T won’t stay here to be insulted any longer!” Marcelle interrupted 
fiercely. “I don’t care about Johnny, or your money, and if you can 
believe that any relation of yours, however distant, could——~” 

He interrupted her in his turn. “I don’t; and so I am going to help 
you. But on conditions only. First, I wish you to understand that there 
is no sentiment in the whole matter. Now, this is my offer: I am leaving 
here in a week for my country place. I will take you with me to act as 
my secretary and amanuensis at one hundred dollars a month. That is 
my share of the bargain. Yours will be to behave yourself; no more 
late suppers, or dissipation of any kind. If you can and will do it, come 
back here to-morrow at the same time, and I will pay the bills you have 
contracted in the last year. Bring them with you. Otherwise, you get 
not one cent of money from either Johnny or me. I think you know me 
well enough to understand that I mean it. That is all.” 

Marcelle stood choking back her rage as he rang the bell behind him. 
She controlled herself enough, however, to return his “ Good-day ” with 
one as outwardly cool and composed, and jauntily followed the butler 
downstairs. Once back in her own apartment, however, her anger flamed 
out. 
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“ Oh, the old devil!” she said. “I won’t be insulted, and I will not 
touch his money. Ill starve first!” 

In her rage she beat the pillow beside her as if it were a living creature, 
until Tina, who had been peacefully dozing, fled in alarm to the window- 
seat, and sat there spitting out an angry protest. When a burst of tears 
had followed Marcelle’s anger and relieved her somewhat, she sat up, 
and, wiping her eyes, tried to consider the situation. 

As if in reply, a letter slid crackling under the door. 

“ Perhaps this is Providence answering me,” said Marcelle, and picked 
it up. 

It contained only a few words. 


So sorry you cannot get an engagement, but I ’ve a forgiving nature. 
Have you also, and shall I help you? *Phone me at the Thespis at seven. 


S. JOSEPHS. 


Marcelle sat considering, twisting the note about with fingers that 
trembled. 

“¢ A devil and an angel fought for my soul,’ ” she quoted, with a shaky 
little laugh. “ Only, in this case the angel is such a devil you can hardly 
tell them apart.” 

She got up and paced the room restlessly. 

“T’m being bought, any way,” she said, stopping before the mirror 
and looking at herself savagely; “for all John Herrold wants is some 
human subject for his mental microscope. Why not take the one who 
gives me the most comfort? ” 

She remained staring at herself for several minutes, ei then turned 
away suddenly with a hard laugh. 

“That would be common sense, and, being a creature of habit, I ’ll 
stick to my fixed principle of avoiding it whenever I can. Here goes for 
John Herrold and reform, so, Josephs, my dear, you must find another 
leading lady for that new playhouse of yours! ” 

She tore the letter into tiny fragments and scattered them. on the 
floor; cried heartily for ten minutes; and then fell asleep at last, her 
arms around the now placid Tina. 

“So you have chosen between the devil and a trip to Europe,” re- 
marked John Herrold pleasantly, the following morning; “and you are 
really coming ? ” 

“ On one condition.” 

He jerked up his eyebrows. 

“Condition! I thought I had them on my side. However, pray 
proceed.” 

“T must have Tina come with me.” 

“ And who, may I ask, is Tina?” 
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“ She ’s the dearest and best thing in the world,” cried Marcelle, “ and 
the only one who really loves me. If it were not for her, I should never 
take your offer. It would be easier to jump off the dock; only, then no 
one would take care of Tina, she is so cross.” 

“ Can’t she take care of herself? ” he asked shortly. 

“ How can she?” answered Marcelle indignantly; then, as a sudden 
light broke over her, “ Why, what do you think she is?” 

“ Some relative, I suppose.” 

Marcelle laughed outright. “No, only a cat; but she’s all the family 
I’ve got.” 

He stared at her. “And you are doing all this for a cross cat! You 
certainly are an incomprehensible creature. Well, Tina may come with 
you to Mosslands. I should have drawn the line at a parrot or a dog, but 
a cat can’t talk or bark. Now, where are the bills?” : 

She handed them to him in silence, and he went through them, making 
up a wry face as he proceeded to write out the different checks. 

“ You certainly have the grand talent of spending,” he observed, when 
he had finished. “ How long would Johnny’s income have held out under 
a series like these, I wonder.” 

“ Do you consider that you have bought the right to insult me, too?” 
asked Marcelle, with a white face and trembling lips. 

He looked at her curiously. 


“T withdraw my remark. Remember, we leave on the twelve o’clock . 
express on Thursday. Here are your checks and half salary in advance. 
Good morning.” 


CHAPTER VI 


TuHeEy travelled up to Mosslands the next week: John Herrold and 
his valet, Marsh ; and Marcelle, who arrived late, as usual, and came rush- 
ing breathlessly down the platform with Tina under her arm, the latter 
protesting audibly and swearing wonderful feline oaths. Johnny had 
stayed behind to finish some business for his father. 

As the girl came into his section, Herrold looked up from his maga- 
zine with his usual cold smile. “ You cut it rather close,” he observed. 

“T came near cutting it altogether,” she returned. “I should have 
if I had n’t sent out those checks.” * 

Without another word Herrold resumed his reading; and she sub- 
sided crossly into a chair and tock up a magazine from the seat beside her. 

Marcelle was tired and hot and altogether depressed. She had been 
celebrating her last evening of freedom by a supper at Rector’s, her 
“going-in party,” as she called it. It had left her with an aching 
head and an empty pocket-book, and now the future loomed grayly in 
front of her. 
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“Tf reforming hurts so,” she thought dismally, “I don’t wonder good 
people are always cross. They must fairly ache with it all the time.” 

After a few minutes she got up quickly. 

“I’m going into the observation car. I suppose you’ve no 
objections ? ” 

“None at all,” he rejoined, without looking up, “so long as you don’t 
fall off the platform and make us go back for you. We have a long enough 
trip before us as it is. Tell Marsh to come here, will you?” 

Marcelle nodded, and left the compartment with an assumption of 
unconcern. She gave the valet, who was in the car behind, Herrold’s 
message, and went on back to the end of the train, where she stood for a 
while on the platform, which was temporarily deserted, looking gloomily 
in the direction of the fast-vanishing city. 

“Td like to jump off and end it,” she mused savagely; “ only, then 
he would take it out on Tina. And, anyhow, I should probably only be 
spoiled and not done for outright, and I’m not anxious to take to the 
road that way.” 

She smiled in spite of her vexation, and, turning, caught the smile 
reflected on the lips of a young man who was leaning against the railing, 
smoking a pipe. Marcelle was a friendly soul, and she was lonely. Also, 
the owner of the smile was young and undeniably good-looking, and was 
regarding her at this moment with evident approval. He took his pipe 
, from his mouth and knocked out the ashes as he spoke. 

“ Rather pleasant out here; isn’t it?” 

“Tt is nice,” agreed Marcelle. “Better than those plush Turkish 
baths inside.” 

“Rather. Would n’t you like a seat?” and without waiting for an 
answer, he went inside and speedily returned with two comfortable wicker 
chairs. 

“Perhaps John Herrold won’t like this,” observed Marcelle’s con- 
science feebly. 

“The journey is bound to be dull, and there will be a dearth of nice 
young men at Mosslands; and, any way, he need n’t know,” answered 
Marcelle ; and her conscience, being well used to such arguments, flopped 
over and went to sleep again. 

“Going west?” asked her companion, after they had chatted for a 
few minutes with the easy familiarity of fellow-travellers. 

“No; I wish I were. I get off at Colchester.” 

“ Oh, I say, that’s lucky; sodoI. Perhaps I ’ll see you there.” 

He smiled at her as he spoke, with the confidence of a man who has 
never found the paths to feminine favor very thorny. 

“I wouldn’t call that a dead sure thing,” said Marcelle calmly. 
“You probably won’t see me again.” 

“ Why not? » 
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“T’m going to stay with a cross old relative who is writing a book.” 

“Whew! Well, maybe she won’t mind our seeing each other 
occasionally ? ” 

“Tt isn’t a ‘she,’” said Marcelle forlornly; “and I know he will 
mind, because he does n’t like me to see people or do anything.” 

“What an agreeable old duffer! Are you going to be shut up all 
the time, like a princess in an ogre’s castle? You will need a knight to 
come and rescue you in that case. Won’t I do?” 

Marcelle glanced at his handsome young face, and could not help 
contrasting it favorably with Herrold’s. She smiled back. 

“Better come in an aeroplane, then. I know there are high walls 
and all sorts of discouragements for visitors. He told me so.” 

“That sounds interesting,” he laughed. “It will be ‘Two in an 
Aeroplane,’ then, won’t it?” 

“Up in the sky, 
Where there ’s no one to spy 
On Two in an Aeroplane! ” 


half sang Marcelle. 
He leaned forward quickly. 
“T say, that’s just how the girl in ‘ Prince Pumpernickel’ sings it. 


You look a lot like her, any way. Have n’t people ever told you that?” 

“ Quite a few,” she answered demurely. “I’m glad you think so, too. 
You see, she ’s me, and I’m her.” : 

“What! Are you Miss St. Clair?” 

“That ’s me,” she smiled. 

“Really? I’m awfully glad. I’ve always wanted to meet you since 
I saw the show. Cameron said he would take me around back some night, 
but somehow it never came off. My name is Carson, Dick Carson.” 

“And you’re a friend of Don Cameron? Of course, I know him 
awfully well,” smiled Marcelle, “and I’ve heard him speak often of you. 
Sorry you did n’t get there, Mr. Carson.” 

“ But—lI thought it was on still in town. Are n’t you——” 

“No. Didn’t you hear me croak when I tried to sing that? It’s 
gone, top-notes and all! Just when the Metropolitan had offered to 
engage me for next season’s opera, too!” 

“Do you really mean you ’ve lost your voice? ” 

“Well, not for good, the doctor says. That’s why I’m ruralizing 
with my ancient cousin until I can get another job. Incidentally, I’m 
to help him with a book. Just fancy my doing that! ” 

“You will get it over all right,” he laughed. “I say, won’t you have 
some lunch with me? It’s a good way to use up time on a trip like this, 
and you can tell your cousin I’m an old friend. I might have been, you 
know, if Cameron had kept his word.” 
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As Marcelle hesitated, Marsh’s voice sounded behind her. 

“ Beg pardon, Miss, but Mr. Herrold is ordering lunch to be sent in 
to him, and wants to know what you would like me to order for you.” 

How long the.man had been there, Marcelle did not know, nor could 
she tell from his discreetly respectful tone whether he had overheard any 
of the conversation. 

“Thank you, Marsh,” she said carelessly. “ Will you tell Mr. Herrold 
I am lunching with a friend?” 

Marsh bowed, and went away softly. 

“There,” said Marcelle, turning to Carson recklessly, “ that settles 
it; so let ’s go and get everything we can to eat. I’m nearly starved.” 

When she appeared at the door of the compartment over an hour later, 
filled with tardy remorse about Tina, she was surprised to see that ill- 
used personage curled up comfortably on Herrold’s knees. Tina dis- 
liked strangers, and hated all men with an indiscriminate ferocity, so 
Marcelle stood transfixed at the spectacle. 

“Tina,” she exclaimed, “come here to me! ” 

Tina half opened one eye and languidly stirred her plumy tail in 
recognition of her mistress, but did not move. 

“Pray don’t disturb her,” said Herrold, with his saturnine laugh. 
“ She is comfortable, which is the whole Ten Commandments of the feline 
tribe. I admire them for their honesty. A dog would pretend that he 
had missed you, but cats are like women—so long as they have what they 
want, it does n’t matter who gives it.” 

“ That ’s not true! ” flashed Marcelle hotly. “Cats are just as devoted 
as dogs—or women, for that matter. Tina won’t even eat if I’m not 
there.” 

“ Was she hungry when she abstained?” queried Herrold. “ She ate 
the better part of my lunch just now.” 

“ Which is more than I did,” retorted Marcelle. 

“True. You shared—a friend’s, I believe. But you will honor me 
likewise—in time,” 

“T shall never take anything from you that I have n’t earned twice 
over,” Marcelle flung out angrily. 

“ Come, you are really learning the first principle of paying for what 
you get. A week ago that would n’t have troubled you.” 

Marcelle bit her lips to keep back the angry tears that she well knew 
would only gratify him by showing that his shot had struck home. She 
had a quick temper and a ready vocabulary that had held its own in many 
a battle with stage managers ; but both failed before his merciless thrusts, 
which, after all, were so horribly truthful. 

She sat down, and, picking up a magazine, read on blindly for some 
time. If life at Mosslands meant that she was to be the continual target 
of his keen tongue, she would not stand it long, she told herself angrily. 
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No amount of physical comfort could make up for that. She would scrub, 
beg, or starve first ! 

She looked over vindictively at Herrold, who was half-lying, half- 
sitting, on the sofa which ran across the compartment. His eyes were 
closed, and she could see by the deep black rings beneath them, and the 
unconsciously clenched hand, that the strain of the journey was telling 
on him. After all, he was a sick man, tied forever toa chair. Was it any 
wonder that his soul was sick, too? 

“1d tongue-lash people myself if I were like that,” thought Marcelle. 
“ Any way, I’m thankful I’m not.” 

Then as she was tired, and the motion of the train soothing, presently 
she too slept. 

She was wakened some time later by Tina, who, forgetful of late defec- 
tions, had jumped on her mistress’s lap, and was washing her paws, 
occasionally giving Marcelle’s hand a lick with a very rough little tongue. 
Evidently they were nearing their destination, for Marsh was strapping 
up the rugs. It had grown much cooler now, and Marcelle felt chilled in 
spite of the steamer rug that some one had thoughtfully spread over her 
while she slept. She gathered up her few belongings, tucked Tina under 
her arm, and stepped out into the corridor, feeling again unaccountably 
forlorn and a little frightened. While she stood there, she heard Carson’s 
voice behind her, and turned around gladly with a sense of relief, to see 
his friendly, smiling face. 

“Oh, here you are,” he said, taking calm possession of her small 
hand-bag. “I’ve looked all over the train for you, and only saw you 
just now by chance. Don’t forget to tell me where the Ogre lives, with 
directions as to the exact window to bring the aeroplane to. I should n’t 
want to scare him up by mistake, you know.” 

“ Mosslands is my habitation when I’m home,” she said, as they stood 
on the platform waiting for Herrold to be carried out. “Judging by the 
name, it sounds damp and gloomy enough to be a dungeon. Call me up 
some time. There must be a telephone even in an ogre’s palace.” 

“T surely will,” said Carson, as he got into the motor that was waiting 
for him. “I’m not sorry now that I had to leave town so early. Wish 
you were coming my way. Good-by.” And he whirled off, leaving 
Marcelle to echo his wish with a dismal little sigh. 


CHAPTER VII 


MaRcELLE followed John Herrold into the waiting carriage, and gave 
an involuntary sigh of pleasure as she sank back among its soft cushions. 
Herrold disliked automobiles, she learned later. She was a little Sybarite, 
loving luxury as much as a cat; and for a while she forgot the prospect of 
her enforced exile. She enjoyed, too, the rapid drive through the long . 
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avenue of woodland, lined with the mossy banks that evidently gave the 
place its name ; but the house itself, rigidly formal, with its closely clipped 
lawns and straight hedges, struck chill on her somewhat arabesque taste. 

“It’s just like a prison,” she thought, with a sudden falling of her 
spirits. “The windows look as if they should have bars across them, and 
the house is so gloomy. Why don’t they have bright awnings, and some 
red chairs on the lawn?” 

She kept her comments to herself, however, for Herrold was too much 
exhausted by the journey to do anything but lie back with closed eyes. 
When he was carried in by Marsh and the butler, he looked so waxen that 
Marcelle again forgot her resentment in pity. 

Mrs. Grainger, the housekeeper, a solemnly polite old lady with a 
grim Roman nose that reminded Marcelle irresistibly of the stage war- 
horse in “ Prince Pumpernickel,” showed her to her room. After she 
had gone, Marcelle sank down in a straight-backed chair and stared about 
her at the heavy mahogany furniture and dark window draperies with a 
forlorn smile. Even Tina was oppressed, and huddled up beside her 
mistress, mewing plaintively. 

“Come, this won’t do,” said Marcelle, getting up. “We look like 
the Two Orphans put ina Macbeth set. Everything seems to be saying, 
‘ Nothin’ doin’;-you ain’t the type!’ If only I had a cigarette!” 

She picked up her silver case and looked at it irresolutely ; then put 
it down with a bang. 

“Tt ’s not in the bond ; so let ’s be fair. Only, I believe I ’d be willing 
to play the hind-legs of the camel in ‘ Pumpernickel’ to-night for a 
chance to get out of this. I can almost smell the gas and dust, and hear 
them tuning up for the Dachshund Dance——” 

She broke off, and, turning away, hastily bathed her face and hands 
and made herself as presentable as she could in the absence of her trunk, 
which had not yet arrived. 

She ate alone in a great empty room with heavy oak panellings, and 
two huge mirrors at either end, in whose cavernous depths her rather 
overdressed little figure became only a dim, subdued reflection. She 
was waited on with punctilious attention by the gloomy butler, and be- 
came so oppressed that she crept up to bed immediately afterwards. 

“Heavens!” she thought, as she lay curled up in the huge four- 
poster. “TI feel mouldy already, and if those awful mirrors don’t lie, 
I’m beginning to show it. I don’t wonder Johnny cuts off whenever 
he can. How can I ever stand it!” And, firmly convinced that she was 
going to lie awake and cry all night, she dropped off almost immediately 
into the sound sleep of healthy youth. 

The sun was streaming into the room and across her bed when she 
awoke the next morning, and she sprang up and dressed, feeling more 
buoyant and hopeful. It is hard to be depressed when everything is 
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a-shimmer with sunshine and a wine-like wind is stripping the blossoms 
from the trees. } 

After a solitary breakfast, she went out and down the steps to explore 
her new habitation. The place looked less forbidding than at night. The 
flower-beds were starred with tulips and narcissi, and a great peacock 
spread wide his glowing tail with a hoarse cry at her approach. Every- 
thing was blooming joyously; the last blossoms strewed the ground like 
a summer snowstorm, and the sweet smell of the locust trees filled the air. 

She walked at random through the box-edged garden paths, stopping 
to pick a bunch of violets with childlike delight. 

“Tt’s like the enchanted palace in the Sleeping Beauty scene,” she 
reflected, looking around. “So quiet and drowsy. Me for the Beautiful 
One, of course, though I’m not asleep just yet, and the Beast is in the 
house, all right. Was n’t there a fairy prince, too, or am I getting mixed 
on my story? If the Beast married Beauty, where did the Prince come 
in ?—unless he was an affinity, and I should imagine that would be some 
lively part to play, with this Beast’s temper. I vote for the Prince any 
day. Mr. Carson will have to take that part. Wish I could see more of 
him ; he seemed a nice boy. Hullo! What’s that?” and she struck out 
in the direction of some water that gleamed through the trees. 

It proved to be a small lake; and in a boat-house Marcelle found 
several boats and a canoe. She wanted to launch the latter, but it was 
fastened by a padlock and there were no paddles anywhere; so she gave 
up the attempt and stood looking longingly at the water. 

Finally she wandered on to the stables, long granite buildings where 
there were box-stalls for ten horses. 

There Marcelle was in her element, for she had spent part of her 
erratic childhood on a large stock farm belonging to her stepfather; and 
her unfeigned admiration and appreciative knowledge of ev ing won 
her the approval of the coachman, who strolled over and asked her if she 
would like to see Copper King, the famous stallion. 

“What a glorious saddle-back!” she exclaimed, as she stroked his 
smooth neck and admired the massive arch of the chest and the powerful 
shoulders. 

“ Well, he has n’t any equal for gait or strength that I know of,” said 
the coachman proudly. “ But he has n’t been ridden since he threw Mr. 
Herrold and hurt his spine. It wasn’t Mr. Herrold’s fault,” he added. 
“ He could ride anything with legs; but King’s got a cranky temper and 
a mouth like a locomotive, and he ran away for a mile or so. Mr. Herrold 
gave him his head, hoping to tire him out, and would have got him 
down under control after a while, only he stumbled on some loose stones 
and came a cropper headlong, with Mr. Herrold underneath. Smashed 
him up pretty well; it’s a wonder he ever pulled out alive. That’s why 
he can’t walk now.” 
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Marcelle shivered and dropped her hand from the horse’s silky mane. 

“What a brute!” she said. “Why didn’t he have him shot? I 
would have.” 

“ Bless you, Miss, Mr. Herrold’s too fond of him! He raised him 
from a colt and broke him in himself. Don’t believe I could stand seeing 
him around myself after a thing like that, but Mr. Herrold said it was n’t 
his fault, anyhow. Nobody has ridden him since, though.” 

Marcelle thanked the man and went out, feeling rather subdued. His 
matter-of-fact story had somehow sickened her. As she walked thought- 
fully up to the house, she found herself wondering at the feeling which 
had made Herrold spare the animal that had doomed him to such an 
existence. Small wonder that he was soured and bitter. She felt a 
sudden rush of thankfulness at the thought of her own sound body and 
youthful strength. 

She shook off her momentary depression, however, and ran gaily up 
the steps, whistling the chorus of “ Two in an Aeroplane.” The gloomy 
butler met her at the door. 

“ Excuse me, Miss,” he said, with reproachful politeness, “ but Mr. 
Herrold is sleeping at this hour, and Marsh told me to ask you if you’d 
be so kind as not to make any noise. The least sound disturbs him.” 

Marcelle nodded shortly and went up to her own room. | 

“ Exactly as if I were a child to be hushed up,” she thought savagely. 
“* Don’t do this,’ and ‘ You can’t do that.’ I’d just as soon be in a 
hospital or a sanitarium. He does it on purpose, I believe.” 

She flung herself on the bed, and retired into a magazine for com- 
fort. By the time she had finished a solitary lunch, and then read for 
two hours more, she was so bored that it was a positive relief when Marsh 
knocked on her door and informed her that Mr. Herrold would like té 
see her on the terrace at five. She dressed herself carefully, with an 
exaggeration of demureness, in a simple, yet perfect-fitting muslin dress, 
with dainty lace yoke and cuffs. She took up the little pot of rouge, 
hesitated for a moment, and then put it down. 

“He would spot that the first thing,” she decided. “Any way it 
does n’t matter now what I look like. Perhaps I ’m more interesting when 
I’m pale, and it’s more appropriate, any way, for this dungeon.” 

She found Herrold in his chair on the shaded terrace, which looked 
quite attractive with its wicker chairs, and round table on which the 
butler was just setting out the tea things. Herrold was even paler than 
usual, but his eyes looked out with their steady, cold fire. 

“You may go, Dickson,” he said. “ Miss St. Clair will pour the tea.” 

He smiled his chilly smile as his keen eyes took in the studied sim- 
plicity of her costume, but he made no comment, and watched her as she 
carefully prepared his tea in the way she remembered having seen the 
valet do on the train, and handed it to him. 
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“So you have been exploring,” he said, as he sipped it. “ By the way, 
here is something for you.” He tossed a key-ring into her lap. “ You 
may keep the keys; I don’t need them. The boats are in good condition, 
I believe.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Marcelle, forgetting her previous annoyance. 
“ How did you know?” she added involuntarily. 

“1 know most things that happen here,” he answered drily. “ By the 
way, where is Tina?” 

“ Upstairs, asleep on my bed. I did n’t want to let her down, for fear 
that she would bother you. Shall I get her?” asked Marcelle, jumping ~ 
to her feet. 

“Tf you will be so kind. Her selfishness is very refreshing. It almost 
equals mine.” 

Marcelle ran up to the house, and presently reappeared with Tina, 
protesting in her usual amiable fashion. Herrold watched them as they 
came towards him, Marcelle’s cheeks flushed with eager color and Tina’s 
fur ruffled into a white aureole about her cross little face. Somewhat 
to Marcelle’s surprise—for the cat cared little for any one but her mis- 
tress—Tina jumped almost immediately to Herrold’s knees, where she 
settled herself with the evident intention of not being disturbed. He 
stroked her gently. His hands were very beautiful, not small nor effem- 
inate, but long, white, and virile, like the hands in Vandyke’s portraits. 
And those were the hands that had tamed Copper King’s giant strength, 
she thought, as she watched them now, moving delicately over the cat’s 
fur. Again the contrast between the suppressed virility of the man and 
his helplessness rose sharply before her. He was like a smouldering 
volcano that could only pour out the lava of hot and bitter speech. She 
wondered, too, what kind of man he had been before, and if he had been 
frank and generous then. He could be generous still, as his tactfulness 
in the matter of the keys showed ; but it was a generosity that stung the 
recipient and that he seemed ashamed of himself. He was certainly a 
strange, unhappy man. 

“ How do you like Mosslands?” he asked abruptly, interrupting her 
meditations. 

“Tt is a cozy prison,” answered Marcelle saucily. 

He looked up quickly. 

“ And you call any place a prison,” he said with a sudden savage gleam 
in his eyes—“ you, with your unfettered limbs! ” 

He laughed harshly. It was a dreadful laugh, thought Marcelle, with 
a little shiver she could not repress. Almost at once, however, his face 
smoothed into its usual mask-like immobility. 

“We are wasting time,” he said curtly. “If you have finished your 
tea, will you kindly ring for Marsh to bring my work. I have some 
notes to dictate. . . . Thank you, now we can begin.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MARCELLE met Carson one afternoon two weeks later, when she was 
riding home, and he reined his horse in alongside hers. 

“ Hullo!” he said with distinct pleasure. “ Have you broken bounds, 
or is the Ogre growing manageable? I’ve looked for you every time I 
passed the gate, and even rode through the driveway, hoping to run 
across you somewhere, but did n’t see a sign of you.” 

“Oh, I can ride,” laughed Marcelle. “ At least, he has n’t objected. 
Any way, I ’d cut entirely if I did n’t have something to do. So Bluenose 
and I run off every chance we get. Isn’t he a beauty?” 

Carson assented, but his admiring gaze rested longer on Bluenose’s 
rider than on his satin-skinned self. Her costume was decidedly uncon- 
ventional, consisting of a very short, tan, divided skirt, tan boots, a man’s 
soft gray shirt, with a big blue tie loosely knotted in a bow, and a flaring 
felt hat turned up from her face ; but in spite of its rather theatrical sug- 
gestion of the West, it seemed to suit her young, blithe vitality better 
than any more ordinary habit could have done. She rode easily and well, 
and her hands, he noted with approval, were both firm and light. 

“He’s not the only one of that variety around,” he replied, with a 
meaning smile. “ How are you getting along with the Ogre, by the way?” 

“T am bored to death,” she answered frankly. “Every day is just 
the same as the others—only, a little worse. I get up at seven (for he 
believes in early hours), breakfast at eight, work with him on his book 
from nine to twelve, and then do as I please until lunch at half after one. 
I sleep, yawn, or ride till half past four, have tea (which I detest!) at 
five ; after which we work again until seven. Dinner at eight, and bed 
at nine, for lack of anything else to do. Imagine me retiring with the 
chickens! The only excitement I get is in fighting with him, but as I 
see him only about five hours in the whole day, and have my own company 
the remaining nineteen, I ’m plainly bored! ” 

“ What an existence for you! ” said Carson sympathetically. “ Does n’t 
any one ever come to the house? ” 

“ Nobody but the doctor, and he’s hardly exciting. My beloved rela- 
tive hates visitors. Is n’t he a pleasant Beast! I expect he has frightened 
them away, anyhow, with his sharp tongue.” 

“ Gad, what a life for any chap!” said Carson suddenly. “ Wonder 
if he minds it much.” 

“He seldom complains, but he isn’t exactly what you could call a 
‘cheerful sufferer.’ I should n’t be, either, if I were like him. Great 
Scott! it’s after one, and if I’m late the butler will look more like an 
understudy of Hamlet than ever. I must run. Good-by.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Carson, as she turned into the entrance. 
“When am I to see you again? Why won’t you ride out this way to- 
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morrow, and I’ll wait for you up the road at the place where we met 
to-day? I know a jolly little wood trail we can take where we won’t be 
likely to meet any one.” 

Marcelle looked at him sharply. 

“I’m not afraid of meeting any one,” she said crisply. “Are you?” 

Carson reddened, and then smiled with attempted ease. 

“ Of course not—only, I thought he might——” 

“T don’t have to answer to him for all my actions,” said Marcelle 
rather coldly. “I may be out to-morrow morning if it is a fine day, but 
don’t count on it. Good-by.” 

She nodded carelessly and cantered off. Carson turned and looked 
after the slim figure on the raking bay until both disappeared among the 
overarching trees ; then he smiled knowingly, gave a little shrug as of one 
throwing the responsibility on Fate, and rode back home. 

He was not surprised to meet her trotting along the same road on 
Bluenose the next morning, and made his peace so tactfully that after 
that their rides together became a matter of course. In fact, on the rare 
days when Bluenose and his rider failed to appear, Carson found himself 
unusually vexed with the world in general. Marcelle had fascinated him 
from the first, and his admiration was fast deepening into something more, 
which he strove unsuccessfully to hide. She was different from the 
actresses he had known and casually pursued, and he knew that his 
feeling for her was different also, and might prove a danger to them both. 

June by now had bloomed into fullness, and even Mosslands was made 
glowing with the wide-flung largess of the roses. But the beauty and life 
of everything somehow only heightened Marcelle’s discontent and rest- 
lessness. She had lived too long in an artificial excitement to take kindly 
to the dreaming quiet of her surroundings. The monotony of the life, 
and the daily routine of her work with Herrold, wearied her more than 
any actual hardship had ever done. She could work hard and feverishly 
for weeks at a stretch in her stage life; weeks of endless rehearsals, with 
only a hurried bite for meals; of nerves pulled to a breaking-point; of 
plays taken off in a week after months of heart-breaking work and drill- 
ing; but there had been an excitement in it all that kept it from dulling 
her mind, and always the chance of some lucky hit and a long run. Here 
there was no change or hope, only a dull plodding on at uncongenial 
tasks, a stage on which she must act with no audience or applause. She 
chafed fiercely under this, and only Carson’s cheerful companionship 
kept her from utter rebellion. It was true, she had found Herrold unex- 
pectedly lenient to her obvious shortcomings as a secretary, and at first 
had rather enjoyed transcribing the pungent satire of his style. But it 
had all involved steady application and a certain mechanical drudgery 
that Marcelle grew to hate, and in his absorption Herrold was likely to 
forget time, and weariness to both. 
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“I’ve been writing epigrams until I feel like the fretful porcupine,” 
she said to Carson as they cantered back from a long ride together. 
“ Five thousand words this morning, and I suppose as many more this 
afternoon ; and he is just as likely to tear the whole thing up and begin all 
over again to-morrow. I’m wearing away to a shadow. When I get out 
of this place, if I ever do, I won’t be able to play anything but Banquo’s 
Ghost.” 

“ You need n’t worry about that,” laughed Carson. “ But you do look 
a little pale. It’s a beastly shame for him to make you work so hard.” 

“Tt ’s enough to make a beet pale. I believe I’d give my soul for a 
bit of fun once more. I’m going to break loose some time, and go on a 
good, long spree that will jolt Mr. John Herrold’s rules of polite society 
some considerable.” 

“Let me know when. Suppose you take a day off and run into town 
in my car? Coney, Rector’s, or the Astor Roof. I’m at your service.” 

“Don’t I wish I could!” sighed Marcelle. “It would seem like 
heaven to feel the old pavement of Broadway under my feet again! By 
the way, whom do you suppose I saw yesterday as I was coming home? 
Don Cameron! He was in his big red touring-car, with Vera de Vere— 
of the Levity Company, you know—and two men. One was her manager, 
but I could n’t see the other. Blue doesn’t fancy motors much, and he 
tried his best to climb into the tonneau—I suppose he thought he would 
be safer there—so I didn’t have much chance to chat with them com- 
fortably. Blue literally put his foot into it that time. Vera called out 
that she was lunching somewhere around here, but I did n’t catch the 
name.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Carson quickly. “It was with me. I’m keeping 
bachelor hall now, and they ran up unexpectedly. I wanted to ask you 
to come over, but I thought perhaps——” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” said Marcelle dolefully. “I’ve got to miss 
everything jolly just because I ’m living in a moral straitjacket. I won’t 
stand it long!” 

They were passing the entrance to Carson’s place at that moment, and 
he bent towards her impulsively. 

“Tt ts a rotten shame you are tied down so. Couldn’t you stop in 
just for a moment? I’d love to show you the house; it’s a jolly old one, 
and the view is great.” 

Marcelle hesitated and was lost. 

“ It’s late but I’ll take a look and then skip. Oh, are those colts over 
there? The darling little beasties! ” 

“Yes, I’ve made a specialty of raising horses,” said Carson. “I’ll 
take you around and show you the track.” 

Marcelle needed no further inducement, for she adored horses of’ all 
kinds, and knew a good deal about them. She surprised Carson, indeed, 
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with her knowledge, and time and place were forgotten while they dis- 
cussed strains and pedigrees. 

The house was very old and quaint, as he had said, with an unpre- 
tentious air of comfort about it, and the view was indeed glorious. She 
drew in a deep breath as she looked at the wide sweep of rolling meadows 
ending in distant, wooded hills, mounting one behind the other. 

“ It makes one feel able to breathe up here,” she sighed ; “ not like that 
depressing old Mosslands, where the trees seem to squeeze all the air 
out of you. Just fancy having that to look at all day! But I’d better 
run for my gloomy joint all the same, if I intend to get anything to eat.” 

“T’m afraid it’s too late now for that,” said Carson, with a great 
show of surprise as he looked at his watch. 

“What time is it?” she demanded curtly. 

He held his watch towards her in silence. 

“ Two-thirty! No lunch for mine. Ill have to get Orlando to forage 
for me. Ta-ta, Dickon.” 

“Wait a minute,” he urged. “You must have something to eat. 
Come on in and get a bite with me. I ’ve a bully little Jap who can cook 
better even when he’s asleep than any chef I ever knew. Herrold can’t 
find out you’ve been here”—as she hesitated. “However, if you’re 
afraid he will 

“T’m not afraid of anything except meeting a cross-eyed man or 
marrying a minister,” she interrupted recklessly. “And I’ve a right 
to lunch with my friends, I hope. Lead on to the banquet. ‘ My happetite 
is habsolutely hawful,’ as the Englishman that played Mary’s Lamb used 
to say when we raided the hot-dog wagons after all-night rehearsal.” 

“ Guess we can do better for you than that,” said Carson, as he led 
the way into the house. “ Down, Sascha,” as a huge Russian wolf-hound 
rose slowly at their approach. 

“Oh, what a beauty!” cried Marcelle delightedly. “I’ve just been 
hungry for the sight of a dog. I love cats, and Tina is a dear, but you 
can’t pet them as you can a dog. He hates dogs.” 

“ What an old beast!” observed Carson. “Take a cocktail and for- 
get it,” as the Jap appeared with a couple of daintily frosted glasses. 

She shook her head regretfully. “Plain water for mine.” 

“Oh, what a dear little dining-room!” she exclaimed, as they went 
in to lunch. “ Do you know, I have n’t had a meal with a human being 
since I came to Mosslands. That gloomy butler gives me indigestion 
watching me eat; and everything’s so dark and heavy about the room 
and the table that I don't know half the time whether I’m taking real 
food or a property supper.” 

“Well, I think youll be able to tell the difference here,” laughed 
Carson. “Toyo could make even a piece of shoe-leather and some gaso- 


line taste interesting.” 
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“Rather! I never ate anything so good as this salad. Dick, ’fess 
up, now: this lunch was never vamped up in five minutes. That’s too 
good to be true.” 

“ Well, I thought you might stay to lunch, and I sent one of the men 
up to tell Toyo to get things ready, on the chance,” he confessed. “ It 
was n’t more than half an hour’s leeway, though He’s a little wonder, 
all right. May I smoke? Don’t suppose you ’ll take one?” 

“ Blow the smoke my way,” she pleaded, “and I ’ll feel real reckless.” 

“T wish I could make everything come your way as easily. I would 
slay your Ogre, and bring you up here where you could be free, little 
Princess.” 

She looked up at him from the rug, where she had thrown herself 
beside the big dog. 

“ Freedom sounds good to me,” she said, a little wistfully. “I like 
bright, pretty things, and to be comfortable, and to have people love me, 
and it’s all so hard to get.” 

“The last should n’t be for you,” he said gently. “You make every- 
thing bright where you are. The house won’t be the same after you go.” 

“ Which means that my red head lights things up a bit? ” she smiled. 
“Ts that four already? Ill have to hurry to get home before five, and 
won’t have time to change my things, either. Get Bluenose around soon, 
Dicky, please.” 

“T hope I have n’t got you in wrong on account of this,” he said with 
tardy remorse, as they reached the entrance of Mosslands. “I ought to 
have kept better track of the time, but I was too much interested in 
other things. It’s been a bully day, little girl.” 

“ Sure thing,” she agreed. “And I’m not afraid; only, if you stand 
there cutting off any more compliments, there may be a cue for real 
thunder and lightning from the Ogre. Run along. I’ve seen too many 
stage-managers not to know how to sidestep any storm.” 


CHAPTER IX 


But though she rode nonchalantly on towards the house as long as 
Carson was in view, once in sight of it she quickened her speed. She 
hoped that Herrold might be late for once, but he was already sitting in 
his usual place, a sombre black figure against the fresh young green of 
the grass and the surrounding foliage. As she hurried up the steps 
toward him, she was uncomfortably aware of his sardonic gaze on her 
abbreviated skirt and ruffled hair. 

“Am I late? I’m so sorry, but I had no idea at all of the time,” she 
said, with an effort to appear at her ease. 

“ Pray, don’t let me shorten a rehearsal,” said Herrold, with chilling 
politeness. “ At least, that is what I assume you have been doing.” 

Vow. XCII—43 
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“I’ve been riding,” she answered quietly, disregarding the provo- 
cation in his remark. “I had n’t time to change, and I did n’t want to 
keep you waiting.” 

“ Riding!” Herrold’s uplifted brows and mocking smile pointed his 
words sharply. “Pray pardon me. I thought this was one of your 
costumes ! ” 

Marcelle bit her lips angrily, but she did not answer him. She felt 
that it would be wiser not to speak, for her quick temper was already 
chafing hotly. She opened her note-book and selected a pen with unusual 
care. 

“ Shall you go on with the essay on Stevenson or do you want me to 
read over what you have already dictated ? ” 

But Herrold did not answer. Instead, he watched her from under 
grimly-drawn brows until she felt that she must scream or jump from 
her chair. He broke the silence with an abrupt question: 

“ Have you had any lunch?” 

She raised her eyes to his without any hint of evasion, though her 
color deepened. 

“ Yes, I had lunch with Mr. Carson.” 

“ How did you happen to go there?” 

“He was showing me some of his young horses, and I did n’t know 
how late it was.” Her answers were as frank and unconcerned as his 
questions were abrupt. 

Again he scrutinized her in silence. 

“ You have n’t known him long,” he asserted rather than asked. 

“No,” she answered still frankly. “ But he is a great friend of some 
people I know, and I like him very much.” 

“ You met him on the train coming up, I believe,” continued Herrold 
in a dry voice. “ May I ask if you have seen him much since—besides this 
time?” 

“ Really, since you keep so well informed of my actions, is there any 
need to ask that?” 

Marcelle’s temper had broken its leash at last, and her voice was 
vibrant with angry contempt. 

“ His wife is in Europe,” observed Herrold, with calm disregard of her 
remark. “They are increasing each other’s fondness by a course of 
absence, I imagine.” 

If he had intended to surprise her, he failed. A quick flush rose to 
her cheeks, but she met his keen gaze with equally steady eyes. 

“Yes, he told me she was abroad. Of course gossip has something 
to say.” 

He received the thrust with a cynical smile. 

“Gossip will have something to say,” he said significantly. 

“You mean———? ” she asked sharply. 
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Herrold leaned forward and spoke with dispassionate quietness, his 
eyes holding her defiant ones. 

“You are not a fool, Marcelle, and you should know your world. If 
you ride each day with Richard Carson in a place where his matrimonial 
disagreements are known and widely discussed, and especially if you go 
to lunch at his house unchaperoned, people will talk and to your discredit.” 

She rose to her feet with an impatient gesture. 

“T can take care of myself; and Mr. Carson is responsible for himself, 
Mr. Herrold.” 

“ But I am responsible for you,” said Herrold curtly. “As long as 
you are in my house, I shall take care that no one can link your name 
with that of a man who has the reputation of Mr. Carson.” 

“Will you lock me up when I’m not taking dictation?” asked 
Marcelle, with angry sarcasm. “ You are not my keeper, Mr. Herrold!” 

He met her stormy eyes now with ones utterly devoid of any emotion 
whatever. 

“We made a compact—if you will kindly remember.” 

“T was to be your secretary, not your servant. When I have finished 
my work, my time is my own.” 

“You were to regard the conventions and my wishes while you were 
in my house,” he continued, with cold sternness. “ Don’t forget that 
that was part of the agreement. I shall trust to your keeping it.” 

“ Take care you don’t force me to break it! ” flashed Marcelle. 

He shrugged his lean shoulders. 

“You are free, of course, to do as you like about that. Let me know 
your decision soon, but in the meantime I must ask you to kindly respect 
my wishes and see as little of him as possible.” 

He took up a book as he spoke. 

“T shall not work any this afternoon. Don’t wait if you prefer to do 
anything else.” 

Without a word, Marcelle turned and walked away, her boot-heels 
ringing with each firm step, and her whole figure expressing a rigidly 
restrained anger. Once in her room, however, her control gave way, and 
she stormed up and down with hot face and clenched hands. She was 
furious with Herrold, Carson, and, most of all, herself, for her power- 
lessness. 

She was all the more angry, too, because she could not help admitting 
the truth of Herrold’s remarks, nor ignore the warning he had given her. 
If she disregarded his request about not seeing Carson, she knew very 
well that it would mean the end of her stay at Mosslands. But, after all, 
could she stand it much longer? Would it not be a thousand times prefer- 
able to pick up what living she could in the city rather than eat her 
heart out here subject to the tyranny and dislike of a soured invalid? So 
her reckless impulses argued, and she listened to them eagerly. 
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She thirsted feverishly just now for light, life, and gayety ; for some- 
thing to make her forget, and to renew, even temporarily, her old eager 
pleasure in living. Marcelle had not naturally a tendency towards dissi- 
pation ; but her nature was pleasure-loving and craved the stimulus of 
constant excitement and an interest she could not find here. 

She looked around her with a sense of almost personal hate at the 
dull-hued wall paper, the stiff, uncompromising furniture, and the 
general air of rigid propriety that the room still wore in spite of her 
scattered belongings and her own vivid personality. 

“T shall grow old and dreary, too, like the rest of it,” she said, getting 
up in a fury of impotent anger. “I must get away from this.” 

Suddenly her eye caught sight of the silver cigarette-case lying on 
the high, straight bureau, where it looked as helplessly inappropriate 
as a ballet dress on a puritanic spinster. She caught it up, and, taking 
out a cigarette, lit it and smoked furiously. The act, simple as it was, 
was symbolic to her : a gage of defiance to John Herrold and his prejudices, 
and a breaking-down of the dykes of her resolutions. 

Nevertheless, she threw it down half-smoked, only to light another 
immediately. 

She walked to and fro, smoking, thinking, and planning. She must 
get away somehow, let consequences be what they would. There was an 
express into the city at 6, arriving about 11:30. She would tele- 
graph Vera that she was coming and to meet her at Rector’s with 
Frobisher and any others she could get hold of. Vera, she knew, would 
put her up for the night, and she would have one glorious spree and let 
Herrold see that she was not to be coerced. She did not even stop now 
to consider the results; only one idea obsessed her wholly: to be free of 
this dreary place and get to the city’s light and life again. But she 
did not telephone Carson; in fact, she did not even think of him. She 
dressed herself, threw a few things into a suit-case, swallowed a glass 
of milk, and ordered the dog-cart to be ready. 

“Tell Mr. Herrold I have gone to town,” she said briefly to the butler, 
who, astonished for once out of his usual gloomy calm, stood staring 
open-mouthed after her as she was whirled off down the avenue. 

She caught the train by one minute, and settled back in her seat with 
a sigh of mingled relief and anticipation. 


CHAPTER X 


As she drove across the city toward Broadway, she leaned forward 
in the taxi eagerly. The city was held in the grip of a midsummer heat 
that still radiated from the asphalt, but a cool, brackish breeze blew from 
the river, stirring the awnings of the windows and tempting people out 
on their doorsteps. The theatres were just out, and streams of women in 
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light dresses, and straw-hatted men, filled the streets, making their way 
toward the various stations and ferries or into the hotels and restaurants. 
It was an entirely different crowd from that which she had left nearly 
two months ago, less urban and more cosmopolitan, made up of country 
visitors and summer sojourners, with here and there a party of New 
Yorkers who had run into the city for a brief taste of the life they had 
been so glad to escape from a while ago. Every one seemed alive and 
gay in spite of the heat, and Marcelle sensed the vitality about her with. 
a keen, new enjoyment. As she greeted the others in the lobby, the 
orchestra was playing selections from “ Prince Pumpernickel,” and the . 
familiar music gave her a feeling of belonging to the life about her that 
lent her an added color and vivacity. Vera, languidly striking and 
more like an odalisque than ever in her gown of black and gold spangles, 
gave her an approving stare. 

“ Rusticating seems to agree with you,” she said. “I thought you 
would be thin and pale, but you have a splendid color.” 

“ Regular milkmaid effect?” laughed Marcelle. “It’s only joy at 
being back in the old burg. Hello, Jack! How do, Freddy? Glad to 
see you again, Duval. Well, well, here’s Murray, large as life! Come, 
let ’s get some food. I’m nearly starved.” 

She ordered recklessly, laughing and chatting in the highest spirits. 

“ Anything doing, Jack?” she said to Frobisher as they drank their 
cocktails. 

“Nothing yet. I’ve got my eye on several things that may happen, 
but everything is beastly dull just now. How did you manage to get 
away?” 

“Oh, I’ve kicked over the traces,” she laughed carelessly. 

“More money in running steady, though,” said Frobisher gloomily. 
“T would n’t give up a sure thing if I were you.” 

“You ’re a croaker. I’m going to make my fortune on the Street 
and live happily ever afterward. I’ve got a sure thing now in Copper 
Butte. How is C. B., by the way, Freddy?” 

“Copper Butte?” asked Taintor, who was a successful broker. “ It 
tried a balloon ascension to-day, and came down in a parachute ten 
points, and now the shorts are trying to see the entrance of the hole 
they ’ve dropped into.” 

“ Me, too,” said Marcelle ruefully. “But I thought it had gone ’way 
up. He”—she stopped and corrected herself hurriedly—“ they—told 
me so, and that I had a clear profit of several hundred.” 

Vera looked over at Murray with a knowing smile. 

“Don’t worry, then,” she said. “He'll make it right for you. 
Who’s your friend, Marcelle? I’d like to meet one just like him.” 

Murray chuckled, and Marcelle laughed, too, though she felt herself 
reddening with annoyance. 
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Marie Duval, a slender young woman with much overlight blonde hair, 
a childishly appealing face, and cold, hard blue eyes, broke the awkward 
pause. 

“T wish you were back with us, St. Clair,” she said in a childish, high 
voice that matched her face. “ Billie Adair is taking your part, and she 
is just horrid. She has asked O’Connor for two new songs already, and 
she has a voice like a siren horn with a sore throat. She wanted to crab 
some of my lines, too, but I told him I’d cut the whole show, so he has 
put in more business for her instead. Of course she can get anything 
from him she wants. She said the part wasn’t fat enough. Shell be 
fatter than the part soon enough if she does n’t stop eating so much.” 

“ Of course,” said Marcelle, “ O’Connor would give her anything if she 
flattered him enough. He thinks he is the thole-pin of the universe and 
that everything will drop apart without him. Tell me who is playing 
Baron Kohlkopf now. They say he is a rotter.” 

They began talking shop interestedly, and Marcelle was so absorbed 
that it was with a start of surprise that she recognized the eyeglasses 
and peering stare of Johnny. A momentary jam in the aisles had 
brought him to a standstill just by them, and he was regarding her with 
wonder and a certain envy that did not escape Marcelle’s keen eyes. 

“Hello, Johnny! Where did you drop from at this hour?” 

“TI was out motoring with a friend,” explained Johnny, in some 
confusion. “We broke down over on Long Island, and only got to the 
city a few minutes ago. We hadn’t any dinner, so we came here for 
something to eat. What are you doing here yourself? ” 

“ Oh, this is my night off,” said Marcelle airily. “See here, Johnny, 
come and dine with us. We have only just said good-night to the oysters, 
and there ’s a predigested lobster coming that’s warranted not to quarrel 
with your ‘ Little Mary.’” 

Johnny hesitated with a half wistful, half timid look at Miss Duval, 
who, chin in hand, was watching them with her childlike smile. 

“Td like to awfully,” he stuttered ; “ but I’m dining with my friend, 
Mr. Galveston.” He nodded backward to where a tall, fair-haired youth 
was trying to make his way through the crowd toward them. 

“Bring him, too,” ordered Marcelle gayly. “Maybe he is looking 
for his affinity.” 

Johnny did not take much urging, and when Mr. Galveston arrived 
he was equally willing to join them. 

“Saved!” whispered Marcelle to Vera. “Johnny can’t peach on me 
now that he is in the same boat, and Marie Duval will be a good education 
for him. Wonder how he came to be travelling with such a gay child as 
young Galveston.” 

“ He’s all right,” drawled Vera. “I’ve got my eye on him already. 
Watch me. Marie can have your little cousin when there’s a foot-loose 
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infant like Eddie Galveston around. He’s a sport, as I happen to 
know.” 

But Johnny’s cocktail had served first to paralyze and then to energize 
him. He grew miraculously from a nervous, diffident youth into a gay 
man of the world, who chattered easily of conquests and coryphées. He 
even dared to ask Marie Duval] to dine with him the next night. . 

“ But we must have a chaperon,” lisped the “ Little Duval,” artlessly 
fixing her cold, china-blue eyes on him. “I never dine alone with men 
—they say such horrid things to one, and I don’t like it.” 

She frowned over at Taintor, who was growing apoplectic from 
restrained mirth. 

“You need n’t be afraid of me,” said Johnny, puffing out his chest 
with ill-concealed pride at the imputation. 

“T don’t know,” she said, giving him one of her childlike smiles. 
“You men of the world are all alike; you jolly, and then take advantage 
of one.” 

Johnny swelled still more under the new pleasure of being considered 
dangerous. ' 

“T should never take advantage of you,” he said, trying to look 
wicked and yet tender. 

The combination was so ridiculous that Freddy exploded at last, and 
the Little Duval kicked him neatly, under the table, while she continued 
to gaze timidly at Johnny. 

“ Every one isn’t such a perfect gentleman as you are,” she cooed. 
“T know I'll be safe from insulting remarks with you.” 

The hour was late when they accepted Galveston’s suggestion that they 
go for a “joy spin”—all but Frobisher, who begged off. The rest 
squeezed in laughingly, Johnny in a nervous seventh heaven beside Miss 
Duval. It was light before they came back, having stopped at a road 
house for what Freddy called a “near breakfast”; and a red sun was 
already glaring down on the steaming, deserted streets. 

Vera was a haggard ruin in spite of her artistic make-up, and even 
Miss Duval’s baby face was drawn and pale; but Marcelle was radiant 
and her eyes shone bright with pleasure. 

“T feel like Rip after a hundred years’ sleep,” she said gayly, in 
response to an undertoned comment from Freddy. “I’ve been ruraliz- 
ing so long that I could hug one of those sleepy policemen to show my 
joy.” 

“Well, you’ve nearly had a chance to hug a whole stationful,” 
observed Freddy, with a yawn. “I thought we were going to be pinched 
every ten minutes this trip. We’ve missed nearly everything on the 
road by the thickness of a dollar-bill, and coquetted with L pillars and the 
speed limit more than even I fancy. That Galveston chap is a bird for 
taking chances.” 
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“ All the more fun,” she laughed. “ Life’s a raffle, and you have 
to take chances.” 

“ And draw checks for them afterward. Well, here we are, actually 
without a spill of any sort. Your cousin looks like a half-ripe apple, 
green on one side and red on the other, between the deep sea of fright 
and the ‘ Little Duval.’ She has him neatly tagged this trip, I "ll wager.” 

“ He has asked us to dine with him at the Ritz to-night,” said Mar- 
celle. “He and Marie and I. What do you think of that for ‘ Tightwad 
Johnny ’?” 

“ His money-nerve is going to get an osteopathic treatment all right,” 
said Freddy, with a laugh. “Gad, but it’s hot! We are in for another 
scald, I expect. Well, I ’m off for the Athletic Club, to sit in the pool all 
day. And you look as fresh as—as a——” He yawned again and 
searched valiantly for a flattering simile. 

“ As a new set on a first night,” laughed Marcelle. “Go off to bed, 
Freddy. You look like a bat that’s been caught out after dawn. I’m 
going down-town shopping after breakfast.” 


CHAPTER XI 


SHE was as good as her word, and after a solitary breakfast, for Vera 
had retired to bed for the rest of the day, she walked down the Avenue 
toward the shops. 

The heat was already intense, but the human tide swept unceasingly 
on about its business. Several looked appreciatively after her trim young 
figure with its air of vitality and purpose. One of these turned back 
and walked on quickly until he reached her side. 

“ Has the spree become an actuality and not a threat?” he demanded 
laughingly. 

“Dick! How did you get here?” asked Marcelle, with a sudden flush 
of pleasure she could not repress. : 

“Why, I telephoned you last night, and they said you had gone to 
town, intentions unknown. I did n’t hope for such luck as this, but I 
found Colchester so dull and strangely empty (as New York was until 
a minute ago) that I came in on the early train. Why didn’t you let 
me know? You promised I should help along the spree.” 

“T had n’t time,” she answered evasively. “I ran in late last night, 
at a moment’s notice. Whom do you think I had supper and afterwards 
motored with until four this morning? Johnny!” 

“Whew!” whistled Carson. “Here’s a desperate adventure! Was 
it an elopement or only as a moral support? I really think I should have 
been a shade livelier.” 

“T don’t doubt it, but Johnny was only the cherry in the cocktail. 
He happened to be in it, so I gulped him down with the rest.” 
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“ And you look as demure and fresh as if you had been leading a 
meeting. What wicked deed are you up to now?” 

“Only shopping. I’ve spent nearly all I have already, but I must 
have some more dresses. Come and help me choose them.” 

“With the thermometer eighty degrees in the shade?” murmured 
Carson. “I will, on condition that you lunch with me afterwards.” 

“ All right; Martin’s, for choice.- Here we are.” 

But after an hour’s shopping even Carson rebelled and carried her off 
to a cozy lunch together. 

“ Are you doing anything especial to-night?” he asked, as they came 
out into the sunbaked streets again and he hailed a taxi. 

“Dinner with Johnny and Marie Duval,” she answered. “I’m 
going to play gooseberry this time to Johnny’s cherry, and keep him from 
any more reckless deeds.” 

“Cut it out and come with me. We'll have a quiet little dinner at 
Claremont and a spin down to Manhattan or Coney. It will be more 
exciting, I promise you.” 

“Too much so, perhaps,” said Marcelle dryly. “You are forbidden 
fruit, Dick. Don’t tempt me to nibble.” 

He looked down at her quickly. 

“ Has he been making a fuss? ” 

“ Well, rather ; a riot act would express it better. I’m not to go riding 
with you any more.” 

Carson’s face darkened. 

“So you let him dictate to you—as a master,” he said, with an ugly 
smile. 

“Don’t get rude,” she answered calmly, “or I won’t dine with you 
to-night.” 

“TI beg your pardon, little girl. Of course I should have known better, 
but it makes me wild to have a crabbed old puritan like John Herrold 
ordering you about. Why did you ever give him the chance? ” 

“Money, my dear boy; the root of evil and the reason for existence. 
You see, Id an odd liking for life still; that’s all.” 

“Look here,” said Carson earnestly. “Why don’t you let me help 
you? I’ve more than I can really spend on myself. Let me lend you 
what you need until you’re on your feet again; unless, better still, you 
will take it as a free gift—with no conditions attached.” 

“Thanks, Dick, but I can’t.” 

“Why not?” he asked impatiently. “You’d take it fast enough 
from Johnny or Taintor, and I’m as good a friend as either of them, 
I hope.” 

“ You ’re too good ; that’s why.” 

“T don’t see it,” he asserted stubbornly. “And if you’re afraid 
Ill miss it——” 
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“ No, I’m not,” she interrupted. “Why are you so stupid, Dick? I’d 
borrow the money fast enough—from some one I did n’t—like.” 

He looked at her sharply, but she was gazing out of the cab window. 
He flushed, opened his lips as if about to say something, and then shut 
them again resolutely in a silence which lasted until they came to a stand- 
still in front of Vera’s apartment house. 

“ What time shall I be ready this evening, Dick?” she asked, as he 
did not make a move. 

“ See here, Marcelle,” he said earnestly, “if you are really in earnest 
about not taking a loan, and you are dependent on that old cynic, had n’t 
we better cut it out to-night? I want to go most dreadfully, that you 
know, but it strikes me I ’d be caddish to let you risk your chances there 
to give me pleasure. What about it?” 

The unsubmerged remnant of her common-sense that was left warned 
Marcelle that he was right, but she had tasted pleasure and was hungry 
for more. 

“Oh, I’m done for, any way,” she answered lightly. “I knew that 
when I left, and all I’ve got to do now is to go back some time soon, 
collect Tina and my belongings, and depart—without any blessing. An- 
other sin won’t make any difference, and I want to go, too—Dicky.” 

Again, as he had done once before, Carson shrugged away responsi- 
bility, and, jumping out, helped her from the cab. 

A breathless evening succeeded the blistering day, but what breeze 
there was fanned them fitfully on the terrace at Claremont, and neither 
minded the heat. Marcelle was at her sparkling best, and Carson found 
her vivid pleasure and childlike enjoyment stimulating him into an 
answering zest towards what had before seemed stale and tasteless. 

“ Dick,” said Marcelle suddenly, “ how much do I owe you for Copper 
Butte?” : 

“Nothing. You’ve cleaned up five hundred profit. Ill send you 
a check to-morrow.” 

“ Your stock-broking will hardly make you rich,” said Marcelle dryly. 
“Freddie Taintor told me that Copper Butte had dropped ten points 
yesterday below where you bought it in for me. How about it, Dick?” 

Carson frowned. “ You have n’t lost anything,” he returned shortly. 
“T told my broker to cover it. It is bound to go up.” 

“ But I have n’t any more money to put in,” she said. “TI ’Il pay you 
that margin as soon as I get my next salary.” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” -he growled, “can’t you let me do something 
for you without throwing it back at me every time?” 

“ Curtain ’s rung down on that argument, and no recall.” 

Carson moved nearer to her and laid his hand on her arm with a firmly 
gentle pressure. “ You need some one to look after you, little girl,” 
he said. “Remember I’m here—whenever and however you want me.” 
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Marcelle got up quickly. The words thrilled a suddenly answering 
chord that her intuition sensed as dangerous. Her overtired nerves shrank 
again with the same unreasoning panic of loneliness and dread of the 
future that she had felt the night she met Josephs, and Carson’s touch 
and tone held a suggestion of care and shelter that was inexpressibly 
soothing. Yet now, as then, an instinct deeper than habit, thought, or 
reason warned her that this was the time to be most steadily on her guard. 

She laughed with a rather forlorn imitation of her usual gayety. 

“ All right; and thanks a lot, Dicky. But, seriously, Dick, don’t 
worry over me. Jack Frobisher has promised me a fine part in the fall, 
and I "Il manage until then. Let’s go now.” 

“ Very well,” said Carson, rising reluctantly. “Have your own way, 
now ; only, remember, I am always ready to help you at any time. Shall 
we go anywhere else?” 

“No,” said Marcelle decidedly, pointing to where a bright flash of 
lightning veined the darkness with fiery threads. “There is a storm 
coming, I’m sure, and I’m afraid of lightning. Besides, I’m all in for 
want of sleep. Let’s go home, instead.” 

_ They found the car, roused the drowsy chauffeur, and were soon 
whirling towards the city. 

Whether because they were both tired or Carson judged it best not to 
say more, the ride back was a silent one, and they parted at the door of 
the apartment-house with a brief good-night. 

Although she was desperately tired, Marcelle could not sleep for a 
long time, but lay in the hot, narrow bed in her stuffy little room, won- 
dering what she was going to do, after all. She had put on a brave front 
before Carson, but things were more hopeless than she cared to think. 
Although she had spent every cent of the money she had already received 
from Herrold, she must pay the amount of the margin Carson had put 
up for her. Marcelle’s ethics were flexible enough. She was generous 
herself, and never doubted that others would be the same. But Carson 
was different—just how different she would not admit even to herself; 
and she was fully resolved not to accept any money from him. 

But the rocks loomed large and threatening before her, and for once 
her usually buoyant optimism had no comfort to offer. 


CHAPTER XII 


Sue woke to find the sun blazing through her open window. After 
breakfast, she went into Vera’s room, where that lady was lying in bed, 
languidly reading the morning paper to the accompaniment of a cigarette 
and a tall, frosted glass. 

“What! Dressed already? You’re a hustler, Marcelle. I would n’t 
get up at all if I had n’t a rehearsal at twelve. A beastly idea of Garrett- 
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son’s, our new stage-manager. If I ever take a city engagement again 
for July, you can send me to Matteawan. I would n’t have to if Friedberg 
had n’t got wise to a few things, and now he’s slipping one over on me. 
Have a cigarette or a drink?” 

“No, thanks; I’m off in ten minutes. I came in to say good-by, 
and thanks for putting me up.” 

“What! Settled already?” asked Vera, with a knowing wink. “I 
thought as much. Duval said you shook the bunch last night.” 

Marcelle colored with annoyance, but she answered quietly: “I’m 
going up to Mosslands to get my things and Tina. I ’ll be back in a day 
or two.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” drawled Vera. “Well, run in and see me 
when you ’re in town. Ill be frizzling here for three weeks more, worse 
luck. Ta ta!” 

She resumed the Telegraph, but Marcelle stood looking at her for a 
moment. Vera in morning undress was a disillusioning spectacle. With 
her straight, frowsy mass of dark hair and shapeless, uncorseted figure, 
she was odalisque only so far as heaviness and coarseness went. The 
room reeked with stale smoke mingled with the heavy perfume that Vera 
always used, and Marcelle felt a sudden loathing of it all come over her, 
with an intense longing for the fresh air. She turned quickly and went 
out. 

The heat was scorching, and the ride in the midday train a dusty 
one. There was no hack at the little station, and no one to meet her, 
since she had not telegraphed the time of her arrival. Somehow, she did 
not wish to be indebted to Herrold for anything more. She did not 
hesitate, but set out on foot along the dusty road. 

She sincerely hoped that Herrold would not be out on the terrace, 
although this was his usual hour ; but as she came wearily into sight of the 
house she saw him sitting there. She caught at her courage, which seemed 
oozing out of the tips of her very dusty little pumps, and walked directly 
on up to him. 

“ So you are back again,” he said, without any surprise in face or tone. 

“Yes,” answered Marcelle simply, and sat down in the nearest chair, 
a forlorn enough little cigale awaiting a wintry welcome. She felt sud- 
denly very tired and apathetic, and there was really nothing to say. She 
only wished dully that he would scold or get angry. His quietness and 
his utter lack of any emotion, whether of surprise or annoyance, was 
making her nervous. 

“ Did you enjoy it as much as you expected ? ” he said at length. 

“No,” she answered frankly. “The champagne gave me a head- 
ache, and it was hot and noisy in town. I got tired of it, so I came 


back.” 
She had an odd sensation as she spoke of having left another person 
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behind her in the city, and of slipping here into a different self that was 
able to view things more dispassionately. 

“ And yet you went? ” he observed quietly. 

“ Yes; I could n’t stand it any longer ; but I ’m ready to pay the price. 
I only came back to pack my trunks and get Tina.” 

As she said the words, she felt with a sudden sinking of her heart the 
foolishness of what she had done, and the big price indeed she was to 
pay for her folly. Here, at least, was a haven; even more, a protection 
against something which her instinct told her was more menacing still 
than poverty or hunger. Now she had literally cut her only anchor and 
was drifting she knew not whither. Would she in time come to be like 
Vera, alive for nothing but ease and appetite? She thought of her as 
she had last seen her, and shivered. 

“Then, you will not stay any longer?” asked John Herrold, still 
quietly. “Why?” 

She stared at him. 

“T don’t suppose you want me to stay when I have broken our com- 
pact,” she said at last. “I assure you I have had everything you object 
to—late suppers, cocktails, and cigarettes. Besides, I dined with Mr. 
Carson.” 

“Yes, I know,” he answered, with an odd smile. “ Marsh had to go 
into town on business for me. He saw you there, quite by accident. I 
can assure you I did not send him in to spy on you. He occasionally 
relaxes, I believe.” 

Marcelle’s brow smoothed out its annoyed frown. “I met Mr. 
Carson by accident, too,” she said quickly. “I did not tell him where 
I had gone.” 

“T am quite sure of it,” said Herrold. “ However, that is not the 
point. You have n’t yet told me why you wish to leave.” 

“T have told you,” she answered impatiently. “I have broken the 
contract. Naturally, I would expect to go.” 

He shrugged. 

“Tf you had stayed away another day, you might have found your 
trunk waiting for you at the station. I have learned by sad experience 
that the man who takes a two-days spree will come back tired of it and 
ready for work, but the fellow who stays away three days has got the habit 
and is incurable. Any way, we will consider the matter closed.” 

Marcelle looked down at the ground unseeingly. Could he really 
intend that she was not to go, after all; not to leave this cool peace that 
was striking in more strongly every minute its contrast with the hot city 
she had left behind her? In the revulsion of the thought, she felt her lip 
trembling in a most odd and annoying fashion. ‘ 

“ Are—are you giving me another chance?” she asked unsteadily. 


“ Why?” 
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“For God’s sake, child, why should n’t I?” burst out Herrold sud- 
denly. “What right have J to refuse you another chance ?—I who know 
too well what the longing is to escape from monotony ; to take any means 
to enjoy life!” He stared before him as if forgetful of her presence, and 
she watched him with half-frightened eyes, so abrupt was the contrast 
between his calm indifference of a few moments ago and this sudden burst 
of feeling. Then it vanished as suddenly as it had come, and as if half 
ashamed of his unusual show of sympathy, he said curtly, “ But it’s 
not wise to break loose too often, so please do not do it again. It would 
be most inconvenient to get another secretary at a moment’s notice.” 

If he wished to sting back her self-control, he succeeded. Her voice 
was quite as usual when she spoke. “Thank you; I am not likely to do 
this again soon, but if I do I’ll give you fair warning ahead. I think 
I’ll go in now, and get rid of this dust first, if you don’t mind. Then 
I can go over the letters later on.” 

He inclined his head without speaking, but watched her as she crossed 
the terrace and went into the house, a caustic smile on his lips, and one 
hand softly touching the purring cat. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Wuatever Herrold may have thought, he said nothing further on 
the subject. She was becoming better used to him and his ways, and in 
the loneliness and monotony of her life found herself watching him with 
a deeper interest. He puzzled her, irritated her often beyond endur- 
ance, but fascinated her at all times by his unlikeness to all the other 
men she had ever known. She knew quite well, as every actress must, the 
value of her looks and person. To charm was second nature to her, but 
it seemed to have no effect upon the indifference with which he regarded 
‘ her, the same with which the caged eagle brooding upon its perch looks 
out through half-closed eyes upon the world beyond its cage. She felt 
that he watched and studied her, but the results of his study he kept to 
himself, except when occasionally in his weary eyes she fancied she caught 
a gleam of something like understanding and sympathy. She herself 
would have been frankly friendly with him, for it was not in her nature 
to be long otherwise, but his cold courtesy held her away ; and the glimpses 
she had caught of another side were like momentary flashes which made 
the ensuing darkness more sombre. 

“He might just as well be a mummy,” she thought savagely, “ only 
then I should n’t be wondering if there were any real feeling in him; 
and if it was n’t for that, I’d die of boredom in a week. Some day I ’ll 
touch the right spring, and probably wish I had n’t. Just now, though, 
even an explosion would be a welcome diversion! ” 

Some change was certainly going on in her at this time which made 
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her very uncomfortable and unhappy. She felt like a leaf on a stream 
being carried to some unguessed end, and again and again she asked 
herself vaguely what it was. She seemed to have lost her usual poise and 
tastes, and to have gained nothing in their place but unrest. 

“Half of me is ossifying and the other half wants a tearing good 
time,” she wrote Carson. “I spend my whole time fighting with myself, 
and away back something that is n’t either of those halves sits and watches 
to see what ’s going to happen. It’s worse than being twins. Perhaps 
I’m growing a Soul. Any way, it’s dreadfully uncomfortable.” 

She wrote very often to Carson these days, for at least Herrold could 
not prevent that, she thought, somewhat maliciously; and she was very 
lonely, and his letters were. always full of cheerful chat and an under- 
lying tenderness that comforted her more than anything else. She felt 
sure now that he really cared for her, and would come if she asked it, but 
she was not certain how much she cared for him. It was wiser not to see 
him, she knew; but she missed him very much, and there were times 
when the temptation to break away again from Herrold’s restrictions 
became almost irresistible. She fought it down doggedly, however, by 
gallops on Bluenose, when no other way offered to work off her surplus 
vitality. But there are times when all weapons for defending one’s 
resolutions seem to fail, and the naked soul has to stand up to the conflict 
unarmed. 

It was the beginning of August, and after a long spell of dry weather 
it rained steadily for nearly a week, pouring down each day with undimin- 
ished energy. 

Marcelle stood the first three days bravely enough, but when a fourth 
and a fifth day of leaden sky and ceaseless dripping followed, her courage 
and spirits sank to their lowest ebb. Herrold was recovering from a 
severe attack of illness and was not yet able to leave his room, Johnny had 
fled to the city and the charms of the “ Little Duval,” and Marcelle was 
entirely alone. She could not ride in this weather, and she had read 
everything and hated everything she had read. She played billiards by 
herself until she loathed the click of the balls, and teased poor Tina until 
she fled at sight of her mistress. But on the sixth day of rain she had 
utterly exhausted her resources and sat in a forlorn heap on the window- - 
seat of the great drawing-room, when she was not wandering restlessly 
up and down the house. 

It was on one of these aimless journeys that she paused half-uncon- 
sciously by the telephone in the hall. She stood staring at it, as though 
she were just seeing it for the first time. Why had n’t she thought before 
of calling up Carson? At least, there was no harm in that—and she 
was 80 lonely! Her face brightened at the thought of hearing his cheer- 
ful laugh again and the tender little note that always crept into his voice 

when he spoke to her. Was it wise, after all? She looked out at the rain- 
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sodden landscape, and a sudden fury of rebellion seized and shook her 
like a gust of storm. 

“T can’t stand it much longer,” she muttered aloud savagely. “Ill 
go crazy if I can’t talk to some one.” 

She jerked down the receiver and gave the number hurriedly. Carson 
answered it himself, his indifferent tone changing to one of delighted 
surprise as he recognized her voice. 

"7 anything wrong?” he asked anxiously. 

“ No ”—forlornly ; “ but nothing ’s right.” 

“ What is the matter, then?” he persisted. “Are you sick?” 

“No, only lonely. I—I just wanted to speak to you a few moments, 
that’s all.” 

In spite of herself, there was a faint sob in her voice, and she could 
hear Carson draw in his breath sharply, as one who puts a sudden curb 
upon himself. He did not answer for a minute, and then his voice was 
strained and harsh. 

“You have been moping by yourself in this beastly weather. Is n’t 
there any one there? Where’s Johnny?” 

“Tn the city. Mr. Herrold is sick, and I have n’t even him to fight 
with ; so I thought I’d have a chat with you. That does n’t sound com- 
plimentary, Dicky, but it really is.” 

“ Poor little girl! ” and Carson’s voice grew suddenly softer. “Why 
did n’t you let me know before? ” 

“I wanted to, but I didn’t think I’d better. I promised Mr. 
Herrold——” 

“Confound Herrold!” exploded Carson. “There’s no harm in your 
talking to me if you want to.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” sighed Marcelle. “It only makes it worse.” 

“Makes what worse?” 

“ Being alone.” 

The words forced themselves out, but she would have given anything 
to have recalled them when she heard Carson’s quick exclamation. Be- 
fore she could speak again, his words came to her, hurried and eager. 

“ Marcelle, let me come over this evening. I can’t bear to think of 
your being so blue and lonely in that big, dreary house. I ’ll promise not 
to say anything I should n’t, and if Herrold is sick, he can’t interfere, 
any way. Let me come, little girl, won’t you?” 

“No, no!” Marcelle cried hurriedly. “You must n’t come, Dick, 
and I ought not to have said that. It’s only this weather that has got on 
my nerves and makes me so babyish.” 

“T shall come, any way,” said Carson suddenly. 

“No, you must n’t!” cried Marcelle. “Ill be very angry if you do, 
Dick. Do you hear?” 

“T shall come, any way,” repeated Carson stubbornly. 
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“No, you won’t! ” said Marcelle, now both angry and a little fright- 
ened. “I never meant to suggest any such thing, and I shall not see you 
if you do come. You must not, Dick. Do you understand?” 


He did not answer, though she repeated the words more sharply, and 
she flung the receiver back angrily on the hook. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Sue was furious both at him and at herself, for she was conscious 
that she had given him the advantage over her by her foolish admission, 
and that she had roused something it might be very hard to still. Only, 
womanlike, even while it frightened her, the knowledge thrilled her with 
a new, sudden pleasure. 

However, she was firmly resolved that if he should come, she would 
not see him, for the sound of his voice had wakened feelings that made 
her doubt the extent of her own strength. They haunted her during the 
solitary, dreary dinner, followed her up to her own room, and mingled 
with the dripping of the rain from the soaked branches outside. She tried 
to read, but Carson’s voice took up the words on the page and repeated 
them into her ears with every variation of tenderness until at length she 
threw the book down in despair. 

She went to the window and looked out. It was not raining now, but 
the trees dripped ceaselessly and the sky was black and starless. It was 
past nine, and he had not come. He was going to be sensible, after all— 
and with the thought a faint, unacknowledged hope died suddenly. She 
moved up and down the room with restless, angry steps. She felt stifled, 
and since he was not coming, she could go downstairs and walk in the 
closed terrace without fear of being surprised. 

She ran on down, pushed open the door that led to the terrace, and 
began to pace its length mechanically. It was a stone-paved passage that 
had originally been an outside bowling alley but was now covered over 
and opened on to the grass terrace outside, through long French windows. 
It was cooler here, and she hoped that the steady exercise might do her 
good. But her thoughts kept time to her feet, and she stood still at last 
with a sudden desperate feeling of impending danger. Then a sound 
caught her attention abruptly. Some one was softly trying the shutters 
of the unlocked windows! 

Marcelle was brave, but the silence and loneliness and, above all, her 
distrust of herself, had sapped her courage more than any real danger 
could have done, and her nerves quivered like a frightened child’s. She 
pulled herself together, however, and listened, thinking rapidly. It was 
not Marsh, she knew, for he was above with his master; nor the butler, 
for he had already gone to bed, as had the maids and Mrs. Grainger. 
If it were a thief, she was at his mercy, for no one could hear her call, 
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and she could not get to the door, which was at the other end, without his 
seeing her. She seemed all at once powerless to move, and stood watching 
with fixed, fascinated eyes while the man outside pulled back one shutter, 
then the other, and finally pushed up the sash. Then as he leaped lightly 
in through the open window, Marcelle’s heart gave a great throb. 

“Oh, Dick, is that you?” she cried. 

The relief and happiness in her voice were too much for Carson’s self- 
control. The next instant he held her to him murmuring, what wild 
words, he hardly knew. 

Marcelle lay quite still for a moment. The reaction from the fright, 
and the soothing protection of his arms about her, held her forgetful of 
everything else. 

“ How absurd I am!” she said at last, freeing herself gently. “But 
you frightened me, Dick. I thought you were a burglar.” 

“ Perhaps I am,” he answered meaningly. “I came in this way be- 
cause I saw you were in here and I did not want to wake all the house up.” 

“It’s lucky some one didn’t see you and pot you from an upper 
window,” she said, feeling the tension of the situation, and trying to 
speak lightly. 

It would take more than that to keep me out,” said Carson briefly. 

“You have no business to be here at all,” she said, trying to keep 
control of the situation, though his new masterfulness made her uneasy. 

“ Yes, I have,” he answered, with the same ominous quietness. “ You 
wanted me to come.” 

“T wanted you!” Marcelle’s eyes were flashing now. “I told you 
not to come!” 

“ Yes, but you wanted me, just the same, and that is why I am here. 
You can’t deny it, Marcelle.” 

He still spoke quietly, but his eyes were on her with a new and com- 
manding light in them that made her own fall quickly. She could not 
deny it, indeed, for he had read her thought better than she knew, and 
she felt a sudden helpless fear, like one who has started a great force 
moving, which it is beyond his power to stop. But she must stop it, 
or make the effort, even though it crushed her. 

“ Do you think you are honorable to take advantage of a moment when 
I was lonely and blue—and hardly knew what I said? It’s not like you, 
Dick.” 

He flushed a dull red, but his eyes did not leave hers. 

“You know why I came,” he said sullenly. “I could not help it when 
I knew you were unhappy and lonely, and that you wanted me.” 

“Oh!” Marcelle cried in angry despair, for she felt the ground 
slipping from underneath her. “Do you think it will help me to have 
you here, when I ought not to see you at all? It only makes it harder 
for me. Please go away at once, Dick.” 
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She made a fatal mistake in entreating, instead of commanding. He 
was quick to feel the weakness it implied, and his chivalry was dominated 
by a stronger feeling that whirled him irresistibly before it. But his 
knowledge of women gave him the wisdom to appear to entreat in his turn. 

“T know I should n’t have come,” he answered humbly, “but I only 
wanted to help you, Marcelle. You know that—don’t you, dear?” 

“ Yes, I do,” she said more softly. After all, it had been partly her 
fault that he came. “ You’re the only friend I have, Dick, but the best 
way you can help me now is by staying away.” 

“ And leaving you to mope your life out in this old dungeon!” he 
burst out violently. 

“Oh, Ill stand it somehow. Please, please, go now, Dick.” 

She turned away as she spoke, to hide the quiver of the lip she could 
not repress. 

Carson had seen it, however, and made a quick step forward. 

“ Poor little girl!” he said softly, and his handsome, reckless eyes 
were very tender. He slipped his arm about her again, and she did not 
repulse him. She knew she should, but his touch and presence made her 
feel strangely weak and powerless. In spite of herself, she dropped her 
head on his shoulder with a sign of surrender. 

“ Marcelle, dear little girl,” he said tenderly, “do let me help you.” 

“ How?” she asked dully. “You can’t do anything. He won’t even 
let me see you now.” 

“You broke away once. Do it again—with me.” 

She raised her head and stared at him with darkening eyes. “ What 
do you mean?” 

“T mean that I want you,” Carson answered, in a thick, unsteady 
voice, “ and if you will come with me, I swear you will never regret it. I 
love you. I shall never love any one else.” 

Marcelle slowly disengaged herself from his arms. Her face was pale, 
but there was no expression of any sort on it, and her voice was equally 
colorless when she spoke. 

“Do you know what you are asking me to do?” 

“T love you, Marcelle, and I will marry you as soon as I can divorce 
my wife. But why wait for that when I can make you happy now? I 
shall always love you just the same.” 

“Tf I had believed another man when he said the same thing, I should 
be at the head of my own company now,” she returned quietly. “You 
are like them all, Dick, and I thought you were different.” 

There was no resentment in her voice; only a dull pain that touched 
him more than any anger could have done. 

“T’m a selfish brute to ask you such a thing, but I could not help it 
when I saw you so lonely and friendless. I do love and respect you, 
Marcelle, truly and deeply.” 
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“ You would n’t have said that to me if I were not an actress,” Mar- 
celle said still dully. “It’s the price we pay for it. For God’s sake, go, 
Dick!” 

Then suddenly her self-control gave way, and she broke into heavy 
sobs, leaning her face and clasped hands against the stone balustrade. 

The man stood looking down at her. He knew that in honor and 
decency he should go, the more so for the unspoken appeal her tears con- 
fessed ; but the conquering ego that dwells in all male creatures woke in 
him the irresistible desire to take what his instinct told him was so nearly 
won. He could make her happy, he knew, and he would. He bent over 
until his face was close to hers. 

“T will go, Marcelle, if you tell me to, but think well first of what it 
means to send away your only friend. I am not like the rest and—actress 
or not, I could n’t reverence you more than I do. Come with me, dear. 
You will not regret it.” 

Marcelle did not move or speak ; she was fighting a temptation stronger 
than even he imagined. She had lived’ long enough among people to 
whom such a relation as he proposed was a matter of expediency or caprice, 
not to be as shocked at his offer as another would have been. She was 
really fond of Carson, and she knew he loved her. Luxury-loving though 
she was, it was the affection he offered, not the comforts he could provide, 
that she craved and was tempted by. She was terribly lonely, and, like 
a child afraid of the dark, she clung to the friendly hand that touched 
hers. What did it matter, after all, if the hand should lead her into 
strange ways? She felt utterly tired and apathetic, as if some inward 
struggle had suddenly ceased and left behind only the weariness of the 
strain. To be cared for and loved, not to have to fight her own battles 
any more, seemed just now worth all the rest. 

Though she still did not speak, Carson felt her surrender, and his 
arms tightened about her again triumphantly. 

“Then, you “ll come with me now, to-night,” he asserted rather than 
asked. 

But before she could answer, a cold, quiet voice sounded behind them. 

“ May I have a word with you first, Mr. Carson?” 


CHAPTER XV 


MARCELLE started back, and Carson whirled around with an oath, to 
meet the steady, level gaze of John Herrold from where he sat in his 
chair a few paces away. 

“ The devil! ” said Carson hoarsely. 

“ Not exactly,” replied Herrold quietly. “ Merely the owner of this 
house.” 

He looked more like a corpse than anything else ; his face was sunken 
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and bloodless and his lips ashy. Only the indomitable spirit which showed 
in the deepest fire of his eyes held him upright. 

Marcelle stared at him as if fascinated. It was Carson who broke 
the silence at last. 

“You remind me that I am intruding,” he said coldly. “I am well 
aware of it, and of how unwelcome my presence is——” 

“Then—go!” Herrold’s voice was not raised above the ordinary, 
but the words were filled with a steely purpose and strength that cut across 
Carson’s speech like a bayonet thrust. 

The latter reddened with anger, but he answered in a controlled, even 
voice, “I intend to.” Then he.turned to Marcelle and held out his 
hand. “Come!” 

Almost as if she were hypnotized, Marcelle moved towards him, but 
her eyes were still fixed on Herrold’s white, gaunt face. 

“ One moment,” said Herrold quietly. “Do you know what it means 
if she goes with you?” Q 

“Do you know what it means if she stays?” interrupted Carson. 
“Do you realize that you are killing her by degrees in this lonely, dreary 
house; that you are keeping all life and interest away from her and 
bringing her down to your own hopeless existence and outlook? ” 

“And what are you doing? When you have killed her good name 
will you realize then that you have done her more harm and brought her 
down to an even more hopeless existence and outlook than mine?” 

In spite of the tension of the scene and the importance of their 
words, both men spoke quietly. Both, too, momentarily ignored Marcelle. 
The struggle was between them, and they felt it. 

Carson laughed hardly. A half-shame at his ungenerous stab at the 
other’s physical handicap drove him into another angry thrust. 

“T can give her love and life. What can you give her, John Herrold?” 

“ Self-respect,” answered Herrold quietly, and the other’s angry eyes 
fell for an instant. Then he laughed again scornfully. 

“ Are you going to shake that old bugaboo of prudes and preachers 
in her face and expect to frighten her into your puritanical ideas? I tell 
you, the world respects a person more who follows his own way to freedom 
than it does one who sits chained to a worn-out theory of propriety. 
Life and love are ours if we only dare to be ourselves enough to take them, 
and when two people love each other as Marcelle and I do, the sin is in 
not taking it, the crime is in not being ourselves and getting the fulness 
of life, as we were meant to do. Who are you to preach who are outside 
of it all and know in your own heart that I am right in saying that the 
world is for those who dare and will do! Marcelle ””—he turned to her 
with a sudden change of tone—* don’t let him frighten you, dear, with 
his stale theories of life. You know how much I love you, and I swear 
that if you will come with me now, you shall never regret it.” 
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He was his own best argument as he stood there, his handsome head 
flung back defiantly. 

Beside him, the shrunken figure in the chair seemed like the futile 
protest of age against youth, of cheerless wisdom against beautiful folly ; 
the time-old contest in which the scales are weighted with love on one 
hand and sacrifice on the other, and the issue is too often a foregone one. 

Herrold’s face was waxen now, and blue shadows crept about his 
mouth ; only, his eyes glowed indomitably as he turned them where Mar- 
celle stood, wavering as if drawn by powerful fascination towards Carson, 
and yet held back by some force stronger still. 

“ Listen, Marcelle,” he said faintly but steadily. “ You are free to go 
with that man, but hear me first. No”—as Carson made a disdainful 
gesture—“T shall not repeat all the arguments of religion and propriety 
that Mr. Carson anticipates. I know and so do you—that there are: 
certain. laws, fixed and changeless, that when broken exact as certain 
punishments. I broke them myself—and I know—with the knowledge of 
long years of this chair! And the strongest law of all is—self-respect. 
Above all the religions, above all the dogmas, it stands the test, and gives 
the only true satisfaction. I have nothing more to offer you than that, 
nothing more tempting to offset the devotion and freedom your lover 
there promises you. Your life here is dull and monotonous, I know, but 
in that very monotony you are learning to know yourself; and if I had 
not thought there was a self in you worth the while, I should not have 
brought you here, nor got up from a sick-bed to try and keep you from 
this false step. And all I demand is that you think well before you 
take it.” 

Marcelle clenched her hands in a sudden agony of indecision. 

“T have thought until my brain is sick of it all,” she cried. “I want 
to live, and nothing else seems worth while.” 

“ Something is,” returned Herrold steadily. “ Self-respect, and you 
know it, Marcelle, even though you may deny it. The choice is free, but 
there is only one way to choose.” 

“ Yes, and that is my way,” said Carson, triumph ringing in his voice. 
“ Come, Marcelle, and let preaching go.” 

For a moment the girl stood there between them, irresolute, torn 
with the struggle within her. Then with a sudden cry she sprang towards 
Herrold. The iron will which had upheld his body almost beyond human 
endurance had succumbed at last, and with a gasping sigh he slipped 
down from the chair and lay in a motionless heap at their feet. 

“Oh!” she cried. “He is dead! I have killed him!” 

Carson bent anxiously over the unconscious man and felt his wrist. 

“ Nonsense! ” he said relievedly. “ He has only fainted. Now is our 
time to get away without any more fuss. You can send for your things 
to-morrow and find out how he is, but come now.” 
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“No, I can’t. I must get Marsh, and send for the doctor. There 
is no one else. Mrs. Grainger is sick. Go home now, Dick, and I'll let 
you know to-morrow what I shall do.” 

“ But, Marcelle,” exclaimed Carson jealously, conscious that a victory 
he had felt secure was slipping from him, and determined to win it at all 
costs, “ you can’t care much if you let this stop you now——” 

“TI care whether I’m a murderer or not,” flashed Marcelle, turning 
on him angrily. “ And if he dies from this I shall have killed him. The 
doctor said to-day that he must not move or talk even, and he forced him- 
self to do both on my account. Do you think I could go away now, even 
if I still wanted to, until I knew how he was? For Heaven’s sake, go, 
Dick! Don’t you see you must?” 

“ Will you let me see you to-morrow, then?” pleaded Carson. 

“ Yes, yes,” she said impatiently. “But go now!” 

And Carson left in an angry rage, cursing his luck and John Herrold, 
and wondering if the words “if I still wanted to” meant anything! 


CHAPTER XVI 


WueEn Carson came the next day he found a different Marcelle, in- 
deed ; one pale and self-possessed, whom he felt instinctively his eloquence 
and personal magnetism could not sway as they had so nearly done the 
night before. Nevertheless, he made the effort ; to be repulsed, gently but 
effectually. 

“TI can’t think of anything else now, Dick. There’s only a faint 
chance that Mr. Herrold will pull through, and if he does n’ ” She 
gave a little shudder. 

“Then, there will be no more trouble!” he exclaimed involuntarily. 

She looked at him in silence, and his eyes fell before hers. 

“T know I’m a selfish brute, Marcelle,” he said, conscious of the 
mistake he had made; “but no one and nothing in this world means 
much to me beside you, and I want you—oh, how I want you! ” 

He tried to take her hand, but she drew it away, still with the same 
calm firmness that was worse than anger. 

“ Are you quite sure that there is anything in this world to you besides 
yourself? ” é; 

“Marcelle!” he cried. “Do you think me utterly selfish and 
worthless ? ” 

“No, Dick,” she answered more gently; “and that’s why you won’t 
say anything more to me just now.” 

And he had to be content with that ; to conceal his furious jealousy of 
Herrold, and to leave her finally with the unpleasant conviction that the 
shadow between them was more than that of illness, and that he had not 
risen in her estimation. 
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Herrold did not die, however; but for many days he hovered between 
unconsciousness and a flicker of life. They were weary, lonely days for 
Marcelle, and yet in them she gained a peace that she had never felt 
before. 

She could not be of much use in the sick-room where Marsh watched 
devotedly day and night, but she relieved him occasionally in staying by 
the bedside. It was during one of these afternoon watches, when Herrold’s 
faint current of life seemed to be flowing more strongly, that Marcelle 
sat in the big chair by the sick man’s bed. She had a magazine in her 
lap, but she was not reading, only watching the waxen face on the pillow. 
Illness had not softened its hardness, and even in unconsciousness it held 
its secrets grimly, but other lines had crept in about the mouth that made 
it seem somehow more human. 

Marcelle wondered if, after all, those lips might not smile very ten- 
derly. Then she checked the thought with a frown, and picked up her 
book again. But the stories were uninteresting, and she was drowsy 
from the long sitting. She leaned her head back more comfortably, and 
presently her eyes closed. A shaft of sunlight fell athwart the blind and 
rested on her hair, turning it to burnished copper. The light in her face 
woke her, and she opened her eyes to meet the cavernous ones of John 
Herrold. 

For a moment Marcelle watched him fascinatedly, for the smile was 
on his lips as he looked at her, the very smile that she had imagined. 
Then it vanished into the old sombre expression. His lips moved, but 
she could not hear what he said. She leaned forward eagerly, for this 
was almost the first time he had shown signs of consciousness. 

“Do you want anything?” she asked. 

“What day is it?” The words were faint, but distinct. 

She told him, and he frowned. 

“ How long have you been here? ” 

“ A couple of hours.” 

“You must be tired, then. Tell Marsh to come.” 

“T’ll go if you want me to,” said Marcelle gently; “but I’m not 
tired. I sent Marsh off for a walk; he needed the air. Shall I call Mrs. 
Grainger?” 

“No. Sit—down.” 

“T will, but you must n’t talk.” 

He closed his eyes, and she thought he slept. Presently he opened 
them again, and said with an effort: 

“So you did n’t go—with him—after all.” 

She flushed, but met his gaze steadily. 

“No; you knew I would n’t.” 

“ Yes; I—knew—you—would n’t.” 

The words were so faint she could hardly hear them, but the color 
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rushed deeper still to her throat and cheeks. “Thank you,” she said 
almost as faintly. He smiled again, and then, closing his eyes, fell into 
a deep sleep. 

After this he began to improve each day, although it was some time 
before he recovered what he himself cynically called his “ normal state of 
ill health.” Every afternoon she either read to him or sat with him while 
he slept; and the days slipped along, gathering up the glowing heat of 
August as they went. 

Carson came once more to see her, and pleaded his cause with all the 
force of a now thoroughly desperate passion, and all the subtle arguments 
that it suggested. 

“ You are all worn-out,” he said, looking at her pale face, as she stood 
leaning against the terrace wall. “You need both care and love. He is 
getting well now. Come with me, and you shall have both, dear little 
girl.” 

Marcelle looked absently out over the distant hills. 

“ Tf love and care were only all,” she unconsciously paraphrased. 

He caught her hands. 

“Then, why don’t you come? There isn’t a thing on earth I 
would n’t do for you. We will go abroad, and see and do everything 
together. Come, dear; you are lonely and so am I, and surely we need 
each other.” 

His handsome, pleading face was very near hers, and the sense of his 
personality affected her strongly, as it always did, with a feeling of 
weakness. There was no real reason, now that Herrold was better, and she 
was lonely. But away in the back of her brain a sentence repeated itself 
over and over in Herrold’s voice: “ Yes, I knew you would n’t.” 

She rallied her strength and pushed away his encircling arms. 

“Dick, I cannot, and you mustn’t ask me. When you are free, 
perhaps——” 

He felt that her resolution was stronger than his argument, and it 
angered him. 

“Tf you care more for convention than you do for me, you cannot 
love me,” he sneered. 

“And if you care more for your gratification than what it makes 
of me, you can’t love me,” she retorted. 

Carson’s face reddened, and he struck back viciously. 

“That has the true stamp of Herrold morality. I believe you’re 
in love with him!” 

The flame in Marcelle’s eyes scorched even his anger into a quick 
repentance ; but she stopped his muttered apologies with a gesture. 

“When you realize how you have forgotten yourself, you may be able 
to make me forget, too,” she said, and, disregarding his impetuous waned 
ing and outstretched hands, went past him into the house. 
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One day she had slipped into her accustomed chair by Herrold’s bed 
and began to read, but he stopped her after a few minutes. 

“Tt was Dr. McIntyre whom you consulted about your voice, was it 
not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“This may interest you, then;” and he tossed her a card. “He has 
a camp up on Shadow Lake, which he claims is the best place in the 
Adirondacks for throats, and he takes a limited number of patients dur- 
ing August and September.” 

“Yes; I heard of it from Jack Frobisher. He and his wife have a 
bungalow up there.” 

“That makes it all the better. Will you write to the doctor and tell 
him you are coming up there next Monday? Marsh has already got your 
tickets.” 

Marcelle stared. “ What do you mean?” 

“Tt’s quite simple. You want to get your voice back, and Dr. Mc- 
Intyre is the best man to do it.” 

“ But—but,” stammered Marcelle—“ are you sending me away?” 

“ Only temporarily,” said John Herrold quickly. “The doctors won’t 
let me write for a while, and I shall not need you. Besides, you need a 
change, you are not looking well. Consider this your vacation. Your 
salary will continue, of course.” 

His sentences shot out in the dry manner in which he conferred 
benefits, and he motioned her to go on reading, as if the matter were 
closed. 

Marcelle still stared at him with troubled eyes. 

“You—you want me to leave?” 

“No!” The word came out involuntarily. He went on hurriedly: 
“You can come back any time you wish. But don’t you think—that 
just now it would be wisest to go?” 

She understood then what he still feared, and her cheeks flushed. 

“T sent him away,” she said, half inaudibly. 

“T know,” answered Herrold, almost gently; “but a change will be 
better now; and—for God’s sake, don’t thank me!” But his scowl was 
a bad imitation of his usual one. 

Marcelle looked around her room that night before she went to bed. 

“T never thought I’d miss you,” she apostrophized it; “but I 
believe I’m going to. Hating to leave this gloomy old pile for a lovely 
camp in the Adirondacks and larks with the Frobishers, and just ready 
to make a blessed fool of myself over the prospect! What on earth’s 
the matter with me? Tina ”—as the cat leaped on her lap—“ tell me, do 
I really tare for Dick, or——” 

But Tina only licked her paws knowingly. She had seen the vivid 
color rush to her mistress’s face in spite of the hastily blown-out candle. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


MAROCELLE ran up the steps of the bungelow ¢ and dropped a handful 
of letters into Dr. McIntyre’s lap. 

“ Five for you, Uncle Doc” (her nickname for him, which the gruff 
old Scotchman secretly enjoyed), “and two for Mrs. Inness (I hope 
they “ll make her forget her ‘ bronical pipes’ for a while), and never a 
one for poor little me, who paddled all the way down to the landing for 
the mail. Uncle Doc, I’m perfectly well. I sang all the way coming 
up, and I never cracked a note.” 

The doctor’s eyes rested on her admiringly, for she was certainly 
a charming piece of humanity in her blue serge boating dress, which 
showed off the lines of her supple figure. 

“You’re looking better,” he admitted, with true Scotch caution. 
“ But be careful of your voice awhile yet, and don’t use it too much.” 

“ Oh, I’ll be good,” she promised ; “ but I just could n’t help singing 
to-day ; it’s so glorious, and I’m so glad I’m alive. Anything you want 
in the village, Uncle Doc?” 

“Why, I thought you ’d just been there!” 

“There ’s another mail in at twelve; and I want to see if there’s 
any letter from Mosslands,” she answered rather evasively. “I have n’t 
heard from Mr. Herrold for over a week, and I’m wondering how he is. 
He usually sends me a line about the work I’m copying for him. It’s 
never been so long before since I’ve heard.” 

The doctor looked at her queerly. “ He’s all right, I guess,” he said, 
also evasively. “ Are you going alone?” 

“T think Ill stop at the Frobishers’ and capture little Jacky. So 
long, Uncle Doc.” 

She blew him a saucy kiss as she ran down towards the boat-landing, 
and was presently paddling across the lake. It was indeed a wonderful 
- mountain day, ¢lear and cool, though it was only mid-September ; and the 
woods that hung over their drowned reflections were a flaming pageant 
of color. 

Shadow Lake deserved its name, and the canoe slipped along over 
a submerged forest of red and yellow mingled with the quivering silver 
stems of birch. Marcelle felt strangely happy, the intoxication of air, 
sunlight, and youth was in her blood, and she flung out snatches of song 
in defiance of the doctor’s orders. 

Little Jack spied her as she jumped out at the Frobishers’ landing, 
and fell upon her with shrieks of joy. 

“ Daddy ’s home! Daddy ’s home!” he chanted, dancing around her 
madly. 

“Hooray!” responded Marcelle. “Hello, Nell! I came to borrow 
Jacky, but he says big Jack ’s home, and I know what that means.” 
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“ Yes; they ’ll go off shooting, and I won’t see anything of either of 
them,” sighed Mrs. Frobisher. “ Marcelle, don’t ever marry a theatrical 
manager with hunting tastes. You'll never see anything of him, 
whether he ’s working or playing.” 

“That might n’t be so bad with some men, but with Jack—nuff said! 
. » + Hullo! How’s Nimrod?” as Frobisher himself came out lug- 
ging a pack-basket and two guns. 

“How’s yourself?” he grinned. “Have the Tetrazzini toppers 
come back?” 

“ Rather! Listen to this!” She struck an attitude and gave such a 
ridiculous, though really skilful, rendition of the stout diva’s vocal pyro- 
technics that Frobisher roared. 

“T say, Marcelle,” gasped Frobisher, “that’s the funniest thing I ’ve 
heard in ages. It’s far better than Margot Chivers’s imitations. See 
here! Byron Lord is looking for some one who can act opposite him 
in his new play, ‘The Lady and the Lobster.’ Suppose I tell him about 
you, and make an appointment for you to run in and see him some day? 
Gee, but it would be great to have you back again! ” 

“Thanks awfully, Jack,” said Marcelle, trying to force a show of 
enthusiasm which somehow, strangely, she did not feel. “It would be 
great, but—I ’ve sort of lost my grip on things like that, and I ’d be afraid 
of spoiling the show somehow. And then, besides, Mr. Herrold has n’t 
finished his book.” 

“Book! What?” gasped Frobisher, staring. “And you’d throw 
down a part with Byron Lord to do secretary work! Well! What next?” 

“It isn’t that,” protested Marcelle, coloring with annoyance. “It’s 
very hard to break in a new secretary—he says so himself. And as I owe 
my still being alive to him, I’ve got decency enough to pay up.” 

“T believe he has got you hypnotized,” grumbled Frobisher, and 
then stopped as he caught at last the frantic signals his wife was making 
to him. She rushed to the rescue. 

“Of course it’s only the decent thing to do. Jack, you’ve lost all 
sense of obligation since you became a manager. You’d suggest taking 
your dear old Quaker grandmother from her peaceful home and making 
her do a skirt dance if you thought she would draw.” 

“ She ’d have to paint as well as draw,” interjected Jack irreverently. 
“ However, you ’ve given me an idea for a new act, Nell. I’ll think it 
over. We could call it ‘ The Gyrations of Grandma.’ ” 

“ Oh, run along and shoot a few deer,” said his wife scornfully, “and 
catch a cold, besides, and be sure to bring it home with you. Did I tell 
you, Marcelle,” she continued as Frobisher went off laughing, “that I 
had quite a talk the other day with a man who used to know your Mr. 
Herrold very well? I think it’s wonderful that he has any decency 
or generosity left after the way his wife treated him.” 


7 


” 
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“What did she do?” asked Marcelle curiously. “What was she 
like? I never knew exactly.” 

“ According to this man’s account, she was a silly, foolish little 
creature, and they never got on well together. Mr. Gregory said that 
Mr. Herrold then was very brilliant and ambitious, and I imagine he 
was n’t always easy to live with, either. Any way, his silly little wife ran 
off with another man—a cheap actor, I think he was. The thing was 
hushed up pretty well, but Mr. Herrold could n’t get over it. Perhaps this 
is old history to you——” 

“No, no,” said Marcelle impatiently. “I don’t know the details, 
though I heard something from Mother. We had n’t much to do with 
them.” 

“Why, the man deserted her after a while, and she went from 
bad to worse. Mr. Herrold had kept the boy, but he didn’t even have 
much to do with him. He shut himself up in his place there, and would n’t 
see any one. Then that dreadful accident happened. They say that 
he used to take those wild rides on Copper King hoping to break his own 
neck ; but he did n’t, poor man! ” 

“No, he only ruined his life,” said Marcelle, with a little shiver. 
“ And what a torture it must have been all these years! To sit helpless 
in a chair, and to have a son like Johnny, a weak fool, with all the worst 
traits of both of them! No wonder he feels bitter toward the stage and 
all it means. I——” She broke off abruptly. “ What became of her?” 

“Oh, she came back to him. She was dying of consumption and 
utterly penniless.” 

“ And he?” asked Marcelle quickly. 

“ He took her back, and gave her every comfort until she died. I do 
think it was fine of him,” said Nell, with glowing eyes. “He could n’t 
be as hard as people thought, after that.” 

“He isn’t,” replied Marcelle quietly. “I know better than any one 
how generous he can be. Well, I must run; I ’ll be late for the mail.” 

“Come a-hunting with us, fair maid,” said Frobisher, looking up 
from the basket he was packing; “and I will give thee the right-hand 
gizzard of every deer I shoot.” 

“Thanks awfully,” she laughed ; “but I’ve sat on a runway before 
with a cloud of punkies chewing my countenance for hours, while I 
did n’t dare move even to swat them, and it likes me not.” 

“ All right. Think over what I have said about ‘ The Lady and the 
Lobster,’ any way, and I’ll let you know what’s up. By the way, the 
‘ Little Duval’ means business with Johnny. She’s reformed—cut out 
the thin, cool glasses that make a noise like a fizz; banished the little 
pencil that makes ‘lips ruddier than a cherry’; and become an angel 
shape with a Paris halo. She means business and an eighteen-karat life- 
belt on her third finger, I imagine.” 
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“TI hope she doesn’t get him,” said Marcelle, frowning. “ Mr. 
Herrold has enough to worry him without that. I say, Buster ”—to 
Jacky, who had settled himself in her lap and refused to be dislodged— 
“ what do you think this is, a porch party or a benefit? ” 

After a mock fight, she freed herself from his clutch, and, racing him 
down to the wharf, got into her canoe and paddled off. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Her mood had changed, however, and she swung the canoe forward 
mechanically, blind to the beauty of the flaming woods. She was thinking 
of what she had just heard, and realizing now more fully the tragedy of 
Herrold’s life; with almost a personal sense of anger. Why had he no 
right to happiness, no chance of escape, no hope? Seeing, as she had 
done of late, the better qualities of the man—his generosity and his 
courage—concealed though they were under his mask of sardonic indiffer- 
ence, she could not, she would not, believe that the best of life was over 
for him. Some one must be able to help him—perhaps even she could 
help him. 

His attitude towards her had been very different of late. Uncon- 
sciously, he had treated her more like a comrade; had even let her see 
flashes of his great, tired, lonely soul. Two lines of his last letter came 
back to her: “Tina and I find the days very long.” Surely it meant 
that he missed her a little? Quite suddenly an overwhelming nostalgia 
swept over her; a longing to see her cool, dark room, with its uncom- 
promising furniture; to kiss Bluenose’s satiny neck; to pet Tina—yes, 
even to have Herrold scold her about Carson. She must be homesick— 
she who had never had a home before! And Carson—this was the first 
time his name had come into her thoughts. She had heard nothing from 
him since his last letter of pleading, and she wondered now quite idly if 
he had gone away and forgotten lier, as she had told him to in her answer 
to his letter. 

“Poor Dick!” she thought. “He’s a dear boy, but——” 

The canoe grounded softly on the beach below the village. The little 
steamer which connected with the train was just in, and Marcelle idly 
watched the people that were getting off. They were few, mostly hunters 
or guides. One of them started forward with an exclamation of pleasure. 

“Why, Dick!” cried Marcelle. “Where did you come from? I 
never dreamed of seeing you here.” 

“From New York,” he answered briefly. “I heard you were still 
here, and came up on purpose to see you. I have something very impor- 
tant to say.” 

“ Where are you going to stay? AttheInn? Get into my canoe, then, 
and Ill paddle you up while you are telling me.” 
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She led the way to the beach, and he settled himself in the canoe 
opposite her, with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ What air and sunshine—and you! It’s like being born again. Mar- 
celle, you look as if you had gone through another creation and come out 
more gloriously beautiful than before.” 

His eyes were devouring her hungrily as he spoke. 

“T am certainly bursting with health,” she answered, with an attempt 
at lightness. “Or perhaps I am a reformed character.” 

“You did n’t need either. You were always perfect enough for me.” 

“Was that what you came all the way up from New York to tell 
me?” she asked half teasingly. 

“ Not altogether. I came up to ask you to marry me.” 

She stopped paddling. 


“To marry you?” 
“T mean,” answered Carson quietly, watching the effect of his words, 


“that I am free. My wife was killed in a motor accident abroad.” 

“ Oh, I understand,” she faltered, as she noticed now for the first time 
that he was in black. “I didn’t know—TI hadn’t heard from you for 
so long.” 

“TI could n’t,” he answered simply. “And when I was free to offer 
you an honorable love and position, I could not trust it to any but myself 
to bring. I got your address from Johnny and came up on the next 
train. Sweetheart ”—he leaned forward and put his hand on hers—“ is 
there any reason now why we cannot be happy together? ” 

She did not answer ; but she did not withdraw her hand from beneath 
his, and though her silence made him vaguely anxious, he had confidence 
enough in himself and in her love for him not to doubt the issue. 

“Dear,” he urged gently, “surely it’s not so hard to decide now 
that every obstacle is removed ? ” 

“Ts it? ” she asked dully. 

“Why, what do you mean? I can marry you now, though you would 
have been as much my wife to me then. You hesitated then to let me go; 
why do you hesitate now to come to me?” 

“T’m afraid now, Dick,” she answered slowly, “for the same reason 
that I was afraid then.” 

“T don’t understand,” he said impatiently. “I offered you my love 
then, now I can give you everything else besides. Are you afraid I don’t 
love you?” 

“ No.” 

“ What are you afraid of, then?” 

“ Myself.” 

It was his turn to look silently at her, and what she saw in his face 
made her wince as though she had struck something that trusted her. 

“Then, you don’t care for me any more?” If he had been angry, 
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it would have been less hard to tell him the truth; but, having begun, 
she felt she must finish, in mercy to them both. 

“ Dick, I don’t want to hurt you, but it would do us both more harm 
if I did n’t tell you the truth; and I see now what I didn’t then, that 
I hesitated not because I cared what people would say, but because I 
did n’t care enough for you. Don’t you see, Dick?” 

“Yes, I do,” he answered roughly, his quick temper giving way. 
“You made me think you cared for me, and you made me care for you. 
My God, how I do care! And now you ’ve turned life into an unutterable 
hell for me, and expect me to accept it quietly.” 

“No, I don’t expect it,” she said dryly. “You have always let any 
one know when you wanted the moon and could n’t get it. Come, Dick, 
be the man I know you are, and let me feel I have n’t lost you entirely.” 

She looked at him with a wistful smile. In spite of herself, she 
could n’t get angry with him; he seemed so like a big boy, and she was 
very fond of him. 

He rested his head on his hands in silence. The canoe had drifted 
now into a quiet little creek, so flecked with fallen leaves that the water 
looked like a waving cloth of gold. She bent forward and put her hand 
on his shoulder. “ Dicky, forgive me,” she said softly. 

Still without looking up, he caught her hand and pressed his lips 
against it passionately. Then he flung it away almost roughly. 

“T’ll be decent—if I can—but you’ve hit me hard, Marcelle. And 
I know whom I have to thank for this. He has come between us every 
time, curse him! ” 

“ Dick ! ”? 

“ Yes, I know ”—sullenly. “ You won’t admit it, but he has separated 
us and made you care more for him than for me. Don’t you suppose I 
can see it””—as she made an angry gesture of denial. “ You are different 
in every way since you have lived there.” 

“Thank Heaven, I am!” she flashed. “I hadn’t much sense of 
right or wrong before then.” 

“You have certainly reformed,” he returned with an ugly laugh. 
“ And it is all his puritanical doing. Well, every one must take chances, 
but when you play against loaded dice you can’t expect to win. He had 
all the odds on his side.” 

“ For shame, Dick! It’s not sportsman-like to complain when you are 
beaten fairly. Nothing of your ridiculous accusation is true, but if it had 
been, the odds were against, not for, him—a hopeless cripple! ” 

“Well, that has been removed, at least,” he replied doggedly, but 
avoiding her eyes. “He took a big chance there and won. Gad, but he 
was lucky in that too!” he added with unconcealed envy. 

“A chance? What do you mean? ”—sharply. 

He stared. “I thought you knew. The operation he’s just had.” 
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“No, no. Tell me—quickly!” She leaned forward, fixing insistent 
eyes on him, her hands clasping each other nervously. 

“TI don’t know anything but what Johnny told me,” said Carson 
grudgingly. “It’s some faker—a German surgeon who pretends to do 
wonderful operations with his hands alone. He takes awful chances with 
his patients—either kills or cures them.” 

Marcelle’s face was white and her lips quivered. “And what did he 
do to Mr. Herrold? Tell me.” 

“Oh, he took a thousandth chance, but I believe Herrold will pull 
through—so Johnny says. You see, he has luck on his side, as I said.” 

Marcelle did not even seem to hear him. She had turned the canoe 
around, and was paddling with all the strength of her vigorous young 
body towards the hotel-landing. He watched her, half angry and half 
ashamed, and wholly oppressed by the certainty that she had gone from 
him for good. He was conscious, too, that he had behaved caddishly, 
and he made a last attempt to retrieve himself. 

“T’m sorry that I ’ve been such a beast, Marcelle. You’ll let me be 
your friend still, won’t you? Ill find out more about Herrold, if you 
want.” 

“Thank you, Dick,” she said, giving him a preoccupied smile. “But 
the doctor will tell me. Of course, you and I will always be pals.” 

But as he left her at the doctor’s bungalow and walked alone towards 


the hotel, he was miserably conscious that he had utterly passed out of her 
mind with the closing of the door. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Sue found Dr. McIntyre in his study, and wasted no time. 

“Uncle Doc, do you know that Mr. Herrold has had a serious opera- 
tion?” 

“ Yes,” answered the doctor steadily. 

“ Why did n’t you tell me?” she demanded. 

“ Because it was Mr. Herrold’s wish that you should n’t know of it 
until the outcome was settled. How did you happen to hear about it, 
any way?” 

“A friend of mine who knows Johnny just told me.” 

“What did he say?” asked the doctor eagerly. “The last news I 
had from Marsh was two days ago, and then they were n’t sure whether 
the operation would be a success.” 

“ And if it isn’t?” 

“He ’d better have died,” said the doctor gravely. “He won’t even 
be able to sit up.” 

Marcelle caught her breath with a sudden gasp. “ We must telephone 
at once!” she cried. 

Vor. XCIII—45 
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“We can’t, that’s the trouble. That big storm yesterday blew down 
all the wires between here and Saranac, and they can’t get even a tele- 
gram through. They’ll be all right by to-morrow, I’m thinking, and 
then we can get word. The chances are, Mr. Herrold will come out all 
right,” he added reassuringly. “He has a wonderful determination, and 


a doctor that is a genius.” 
“ Dick—the man who told me—said that he was a faker,” said Mar- 


celle hopelessly. 

“ Faker—rubbish ! ” exploded the doctor. “ He’s the biggest wonder 
in the medical world to-day. It’s a big chance Mr. Herrold is taking, 
but he ’ll make it, 1’m sure. Dinner ’s ready now; come and get a bite.” 

“T can’t. I’ve got to catch that two o’clock train. Now, don’t say 
anything, Uncle Doc. I’m going to find out for myself how things are.” 

And she was off upstairs, leaving the doctor to stare after her, and 
then to nod his head significantly. 

The trip back was long, and to Marcelle an interminable one. She 
tried to read, but the only words that she could see on the page were the 
doctor’s: “ He’d better have died. He won’t even be able to sit up.” 
And though she tried to reassure herself with Carson’s statement that 
Herrold had won, she could not rid herself of a dreadful doubt. Johnny 
was such a fool ; he might have made a mistake. At all events, she would 
know the truth before long, if this wearisome train would ever reach its 
destination. Yet when finally the endless hours had dragged themselves 
through, somehow, and she was driving up from the station, she felt a 
sudden fear, and a longing to run away from the knowledge that lay 
before her. 

It was a warm evening, and the trees, which had not yet begun to 
turn, made her feel as though she had left autumn behind her with the 
glowing leaves. She herself seemed another girl from the one who 
had started out so blithely that morning up in the now distant woods: 
older and wiser, with a knowledge of herself which she could no longer 
push away and, in spite of its pain, no longer wished to evade. 

It was nearly eleven, but a light still burned in Herrold’s room. 

Mrs. Grainger, exclaiming at seeing her, opened the door. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Miss Marcelle, where did you come from at this 
hour? Let me get you a cup of something hot. You look like a ghost! ” 

The question Marcelle had come so far to have answered refused to 
leave her lips now, and she could only shake her head and stare helplessly 
at the housekeeper. At this moment Marsh came down the stairs with a 
glass in his hand and stopped also in surprise at the sight of her. 

“ How—how is he?” she faltered. 

“Why, did n’t you get my telegram to-day, Miss?” asked Marsh. 

“No, the wires were down. Tell me, how is he?” The words came 
out stiffly from her dry throat. 
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Marsh’s usually impassive face fairly beamed. 

“He’s doing splendidly, Miss. Yesterday was to decide whether he 
could ever walk again, and the doctor said the tests were satisfactory, 
and the operation a wonderful success. It’s been a fair miracle, Miss, 
for the chances were awful against him ! ” 

Marcelle sat down suddenly in the big hall seat. She felt very dizzy, 
and Marsh’s voice sounded as if from a great distance. She drank grate- 
fully the cup of coffee that Mrs. Grainger brought her. 

“There now, you look better,” said Mrs. Grainger. “To think of 
your coming all that ways. Well, it’s been a terrible anxious time for all 
of us, and, thank God, it’s over now! The doctor says Mr. Herrold ’ll 
walk again as good as any; and him that hasn’t touched foot to the 
ground for fifteen years! Marsh says that when the doctor told Mr. 
Herrold that it was one chance in twenty of his ever walking or even 
sitting up, he just said, ‘Ill take it. Go ahead.’ ” 

Marsh, who had reéntered softly, interrupted her flow of talk. 

“Mr. Herrold would like to see you, Miss. He heard the carriage 
wheels, and I had to tell him you were here.” 

Marcelle started up. 

“T’m so sorry. Did I wake him? Do you think he should see me?” 

Marsh smiled dryly. “I think it would be better to do as he wishes. 
This way, please, Miss.” 

Although she stepped very softly into the room, Herrold heard, and 
turned his eyes towards her. The marks of suffering were etched deep 
into his face, but with them was a peace that had never been there before ; 
as if some mental suffering, greater than the physical, had ceased and 
left only the traces behind. 

“Why did you come back?” he asked faintly. 

“To see how you were,” she answered, looking down at him as she 
stood by the bed. “We didn’t get Marsh’s telegram. I only heard to- 
day, quite accidentally, and came at once to find out for myself how things 
were. Do you think it was fair not to tell me?” 

“Why should I bother you?” 

The words were harsh, but the tone was not, and his eyes searched hers 
with a strange longing. 

“T wonder why, too,” she answered, with a faint smile, “except that 
I’m not quite so cold-blooded as you like to be thought.” 

A smile crossed his own lips. 

“Fairly put! You are well? You look better. Give the doctor my 
compliments on his success when you go back to-morrow.” 

“Youll have to send them to him yourself,” said Marcelle coolly. 
“T’m not going back any more.” 

“Tf you think you must do your duty and stay here——” began 
Herrold harshly. 
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She interrupted him with an attempt at her old airy manner. 

“TI never do my duty, if I see it first. And you need n’t send me 
away. I’m not going.” She dropped her voice. “I was home-sick.” 

He looked at her in silence for a moment. 

“ Stay, then. Tina—and—I—are—glad—to have you back.” 

He closed his eyes, and Marcelle crept out softly, to go to bed; not to 
sleep, but to lie happily thinking of those last words and the look which 
had accompanied them. 


CHAPTER XX 


Sue took up her usual life next day with a strange, new happiness 
that she had never known before. She saw no one, for even Johnny came 
to see his father at infrequent intervals; and for some time Herrold 
was too weak to do more than listen while she read to him. But she was 
not lonely ; and as the days slipped by and Herrold gained rapidly, they 
resumed work on the book. 

The prospect of leading an active life again seemed to affect him very 
little; but his caustic humor was less apparent, and often after a long 
silence she would look up to find him watching her broodingly. 

On one such occasion he observed almost hesitatingly, “ Would you 
object to dining with me to-night? Since the doctor has promised me 
the privileges of a human being, I think it is time to learn to adapt myself 
to them.” 

In spite of the effort at his usual cynicism, his eyes had the same 
unconscious longing in them she had seen before. 

“ Indeed, I should love to,” she said impulsively. “I’m so lonely—. 
too.” 

Then, fearful that she had betrayed too much understanding of his 
feeling in asking her, she hurried on: “I hate to eat alone. I either 
eat too much because I have no one to talk to, or I get so depressed that I 
can’t swallow anything.” 

“Perhaps, then, to-night you’ll strike the balance,” said Herrold, 
with one of his rare smiles. 

Marcelle had never dressed herself with as much care as she did that 
evening. She surveyed her entire wardrobe with a critical and unrelenting 
eye, and finally settled on a dull green, soft silk, did up her hair in a loose 
coil, and felt satisfied when even the grim old mirror in the hall grudg- 
ingly reflected a most charming little person. 

She found Herrold already waiting for her at the table; and perhaps 
his eyes, too, held some of the mirror’s surprised admiration, for she 
flushed even more becomingly as she took her seat opposite him. 

Marcelle found Herrold an unexpectedly appreciative listener, and let 
her own bubbling spirits carry her along regardlessly. 
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“Ts Frobisher married?” asked Herrold curiously, after she had 
finished one of her exploits. 

“Very much so. Nell’s a dear; and little Jack’s my steady sweet- 
heart. Jack Frobisher is one of the few honest managers I’ve met, and 
I hope he makes a success of his new play, ‘ The Lady and the Lobster.’ 
Jack is starring Byron Lord. Oh, by the way, would you mind if I went 
into the city to-morrow? I want to see Jack about something.” 

Herrold nodded without speaking, but his face clouded so suddenly 
that she hastened to add: 

“ Of course I won’t go if you can’t spare me.” 

“No, no,” said Herrold quickly; “I shall not need you. Go, by all 
means.” 

Whatever caused it, the shadow still lingered, although he exerted 
himself to appear otherwise; and, fearing that he was tired, Marcelle 
relapsed into silence. 

“T’m afraid I have bored you, after all,” said Herrold, as, dinner 
over, she rose to go. “ But remember, this is the first attempt, and one 
must learn to live, as well as walk again, by slow steps. So, if you will 
be patient, I shall do better next time.” 

It was an unusually humble speech for John Herrold, and the generous 
color flooded Marcelle’s cheeks as she met his eyes. 

“ You have n’t bored me a bit, but I’m afraid I ’ve tired you with my 
chatter.” Then she added with a touch of her old sauciness: 

“ Perhaps I ’m getting good—and stupid—and it is time for me to go.” 

To her surprise, for she had-meant only to relieve the situation, the 
shadow deepened on his face again. 

“You are not stupid,” he said sombrely. “But you are free to go 
—whenever you wish.” 

Before she could utter the words that sprang to her lips, Marsh came 
in to help his master upstairs, and she could only say “ Good-night ” 
and run up to her own room, wondering at the strange half-pain, half- 
pleasure, his words gave her. 


CHAPTER XXI 


SHE went into the city the next day, and, after some shopping, dropped 
into Frobisher’s office. Although she had no definite idea of seeing Byron 
Lord about the part, she could not resist the temptation to hear more 
about it; and made the fact of having to repay Frobisher some money 
she had borrowed at Shadow Lake an excuse for going in to see him. 

“ Hel-lo, Marcelle!” greeted Frobisher joyfully. “Where did you 
blow in from? Welcome back to the Burg. That color of yours is the 
real thing.” 

“Cut out the compliments, Jack,” laughed Marcelle. “ You ’ve been 
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talking to stars so long that you forget I’m just an ordinary little 
twinkler.” 

“Huh!” grunted Frobisher. “I’m not passing that kind any 
Thorley bouquets these days. Of all confounded up-stage balloon-heads 
they ’re the worst. But I’m darned glad to see you. You got my letter?” 

“ Yes, but that was n’t why I came in. I wanted to do some shopping 
—and now prepare for the surprise of your young life. I’m going to 
pay you back some money.” 

“ Gee!” muttered Frobisher feebly. “This is so sudden. Have you 
been robbing hen-roosts or millionaires? Perhaps I ought n’t to accept 
these proceeds of crime. I’m not going to take it, any way, for I know 
you can’t spare it.” 

“ You ’ve got to,” said Marcelle calmly. “I’m like Uncle Andy: I 
can’t spend my unearned increment these days. It keeps me awake at 
night thinking what to do with it. I have n’t a blessed bit of use for it 
up there, and my bank account is growing so respectable that I ’m begin- 
ning to worry lest I’m not.” 

“All right; anything to restore your rest and your reputation,” 
laughed Frobisher. “ But, seriously, Marcelle, are you going to bury 
yourself alive in that mossy old hole all the rest of your days? You’ve 
had a good rest, and you ’re better-looking than I’ve seen you in years. 
Now’s your time to plunge again and make a big killing, and you can 
do both if you get in right with Lord.” 

“T told you it was out of the question, Jack,” returned Marcelle half 
impatiently. “I don’t want to go on the stage again for a while; and, 
any way, I’m too small to get away with a part like that.” 

Although she tried to speak decidedly, Frobisher sensed a half-wist- 
fulness in her tone, and seized his chance. He was honestly anxious for 
her success, and believed this was the best way. 

“Too small!” he echoed. “He wants them small. He’s so thin and 
tall himself, it makes a good contrast. Look here, Marcelle, there ’s no 
harm in your seeing him, even if you don’t mean to go in for it. I’m 
going to meet him at the Astor at five, and it’s nearly that now. Come 
along with me, and you can size each other up.” ; 

Marcelle hesitated .and was lost. The whiff of the old atmosphere 
had stirred the old ambitions; and as they went out into Broadway and 
joined the crowds that were coming out from the theatres she felt them 
rising higher and higher. - As she followed Frobisher to a table in a 
corner of the big, light-spangled tea-room, the faces that turned to look 
at her appreciatively, and the nods and smiles of recognition from her 
friends, went to her head like wine. It seemed indeed like a return to 
life, and she had never felt more confident of herself. 

Lord was a tall, thin, young-old man, with a loose, carefully vacuous 
face which deceived many until they met his wearily-keen gaze. 
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“Delighted to meet you, Miss St. Clair,” he remarked in a high, 
monotonous voice. “ Now, without your permission, I ’Il ask the following 
unnecessary questions: Are you a suffragette? And what are your views 
on women’s parades? ” 

“T have n’t any views,” she answered readily. “A fat man stood in 
front of me, and I could n’t see.” 

“Good! Then you won’t want to pin any yellow ribbons on me. 
Foolish question No. 2: How often have you died, been married, or 
divorced ?” 

“T did the first when my voice left me. I’ve been playing the 
Ghost of a Chance ever since, so I have n’t had time to do the others.” 

“Good again! You’ve got something to live for now. Got any bad 
habits, like drinking ice-cream sodas, and wearing silk stockings and low 
shoes in a snow-storm ? ” 

“No; I get cold feet enough on a first night, and I’ve never been 
addicted to anything but taxicabs and orchids.” 

“ All right; youll do, if they don’t do you first. You’re good at 
batting, quick in returns, and a swift runner. Now that that’s over and 
we ’re still friends, let’s drink to ourselves.” 

Then, as suddenly as he had started, he dropped his rapid fire of 
slang, and began to talk quite naturally and unaffectedly about his new 
farm back in the country and the prize cows he intended to raise. 

Finding a fellow-enthusiast in Marcelle, they discussed the breeding 
of horses and dogs for the better part of an hour, with such interest that 
Frobisher lad finally to remind them of the time. As Lord said good- 
night to them in the lobby, after a few words aside with Frobisher, the 
latter put his hand exultingly through her arm: 

“Say, you’ve got him. I knew you would. He wants to see you 
to-morrow, so fake up some lively take-offs. It’s the chance of a life- 
time. He was trying you out to-night, for most of his gag-work is im- 
promptu, and he’s got to have somebody to hand ’em back as fast as they 
come, and you did it every time. You’re great.” 

Marcelle laughed at his enthusiasm, but the exhilaration of success 
and of having held her own tinged it with triumph. 

“ Where are we going now?” she asked, as Frobisher hailed a taxi. 

“ Home, to pick up Nell and Bobby Blake, her cousin, who’s staying 
with us. Then dinner at Churchill’s, and the Pleasure Garden after- 
wards. I’ve got tickets, and I want you to see Margot Chivens’s imi- 
tations, and get a side-light on how to go her one better.” 

The evening went like a dream to Marcetie. The spell was on her 
again, and everything—the pleasant little dinner with congenial, admir- 
ing friends, the gay show afterward, and, above all, the feeling that she 
had not only the ability but the chance to make good again—combined 
to heighten her spirits and her color. 
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Even the many lights of Broadway, as they came out after the theatre, 
seemed to be flashing her welcome, and she wondered how she could ever 
have been the forlorn, unfriended girl that had hurried away from them 
six months ago. 

“ Yes, we ’re all lit up for your benefit,” said Frobisher, as if reading 
her thoughts, “and you won’t even get lit up for ours;” for Marcelle 
had steadily refused everything from cocktails to champagne. “ Well, 
here ’s your joint ”—as they reached the hotel where Marcelle was stay- 
ing. “Don’t forget to turn up at the office to-morrow at twelve. Your 
chance has come, child, and I’m mighty glad of it.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


Sue woke early the next morning and lay for some timie considering 
what to do. The spell of old habit was no longer on her, and she was 
able to see things in a clearer light. She had not meant to go back to 
the stage; why had she allowed herself to be tempted into meeting Lord, 
and, above all, into making the engagement for this morning? Once 
there, she would be on her mettle to make good, and she would do it, she 
knew. If she went, she must take the consequences ; wisest, therefore, not 
to go. And yet her whole being thrilled with a longing to express in 
some way the new life and energy that possessed her. But (it came 
to her suddenly) whose care and wise foresight had given her that life 
and had opened new vistas of understanding and appreciation before 
her? Could she leave him now when he needed her, had shown that 
he needed her? Did she want to? She remembered Herrold’s words to 
her, “ You are free to go whenever you wish.” Had she read them wrongly 
or misinterpreted the look that accompanied them? That had seemed 
to ask her to stay even while he.gave her freedom to go. A sudden doubt 
seized and shook her. Did he want her, after all? If not, it would be 
better for her to take this chance which offered itself to her now. It might 
not come again. 

Still shaken by this new and strange uncertainty, she got up, dressed, 
and had breakfast. The steam heat stifled her, accustomed as she had 
grown now to an outdoor life. She would go and walk in the park, and 
settle there the question which still obstinately refused to decide itself— 
whether she should keep her appointment with Byron Lord or go home. 

It was unusually warm, and the city looked dusty and squalid. A 
sudden distaste for it came over her, and it was with relief that she turned 
into the park entrance, where the trees still held some of their color and 
freshness. 

But her mind still clung to her own problem. What did she want 
to do? It was nearly time for her appointment with Lord. After all, 
did she make any difference in John Herrold’s life? Would he miss her 
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if she did accept Lord’s offer, or was he perhaps expecting her to dine 
with him to-night, and would he be disappointed if she failed to appear? 

In spite of the new pleasure he had shown in her company, the new 
attitude of understanding and sympathy that had sprung up of late 
between them, and the interest in her which he had confessed in his 
speech to Carson, she could not be sure that he really wanted her or that 
the sacrifice of her stage life would mean as much to him as to her. 
And then, suddenly, as if with the question the scales had fallen from 
her eyes, there rushed upon her the overwhelming fact that, whether he 
cared or not, there was but one place that was her real home, one person 
with whom she longed to be—always—Mosslands and him! 

She turned, and, forgetful of Lord, her appointment, and Frobisher’s 
probable annoyance, oblivious to everything but this new knowledge of 
her feelings and the surging longing that drew her back like a homing 
pigeon, she made her way swiftly out of the park towards the station. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Ir was dusk when the station hack rattled her up to Mosslands. As 
they stopped before the house, bulking black among the trees, her mind 
flew rapidly to those other times she had come back, filled with rebellion, 
despair, or anxiety, but never with this complete understanding that 


thrilled her now through and through like a song of triumph. 

Herrold was in the library, Marsh said. She opened the door softly 
and stood for a moment without speaking. He was sitting before the 
fire, with Tina on his knee; not reading, but staring into the half-dead 
embers. There was weariness, and a certain something more which 
Marcelle could not understand but which made her heart throb suddenly, 
in the drooped head and passively inert hand which lay on the chair- 
edge. As Tina saw her mistress and mewed welcome, Herrold turned his 
head quickly. 

“We had almost given you up,” he said, with one of his sudden 
smiles, “ and thought the lure of the city had proved too much this time.” 

“TI promised to dine with you to-night,” she answered, averting her 
eyes, lest he should see and read too easily the glad light in them, “ and 
I always keep my promises.” 

(He had missed her, he was glad to have her back, and the joy of it 
was in her voice, though she strove to make it sound as usual.) 

Herrold looked at her a moment, and if she had seen the answering 
light in his own eyes she would have known then the secret that his lips 
held back so firmly. 

“You are good to remember me,” he answered formally, but his hand 
clenched in his effort at self-control. “Will you sit down? I want to 
talk with you.” 
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Marcelle seated herself, but it was several minutes before he spoke 
abruptly. 

“What did you decide about taking that part in Mr. Lord’s play?” 

Accustomed though she was to his almost uncanny knowledge of 
events, Marcelle was startled by this. What could he know about it, and 
how? 

“Did he—did you——” she stammered. 

“T assure you my eavesdropping was unintentional. By mistake, you 
put his letter to you two days ago in with a number of mine, and I could n’t 
help seeing enough to be able to guess the rest. Besides, now that your 
voice has returned and this chance has come, the inference is obvious that 
you settled the matter yesterday.” 

His voice was carefully impersonal, but the hand he passed over Tina’s 
silky back shook a little. 

“T did go in to see Mr. Frobisher,” Marcelle returned quietly ; “ but 
not about that. And if I had intended to take the part, I should have 
met Mr. Lord this morning at twelve, as Jack suggested, instead of taking 
the train up here.” 

He stared. “Then, you declined his offer?” he said incredulously. 

“Isn’t that obvious too?” she returned half mockingly. 

He regarded her from under drawn brows. “Upon my word, you are 
a puzzle! But you have given no reason for declining his offer, and as 
it’s a very tempting and decent one, you must have the best of reasons. 
Are you going to marry—Carson ? ” 

In spite of his iron control, his hands gripped the sides of the chair 
with unconscious force as he put the abrupt question. 

She met his eyes without any embarrassment. 

“ No.” 

He leaned forward in his chair and held her with an insistent gaze. 

“You know that he is free?” 

“Yes. He came up to Shadow Lake the day I left, on purpose to 
tell me, and to ask me to marry him.” 

“ Why did you refuse? ” 

“ Because I did n’t love him,” she answered frankly. 

Herrold leaned back in his chair, and his gripped hands relaxed. 

“Then, what is the reason you won’t take the part?” he asked in 
a voice whose harshness still showed the tension he had been under. 

Marcelle looked down. She dared not tell him the real reason. What 
should she say? She felt his keen eyes on her mounting color, and she 
burst out desperately: “I don’t want to go back to the stage. You may 
not believe it, but I’m really tired of that sort of life; all the truckling 
to managers, and the dreadful sham of it all, pretending to be some one 
else all the time. I’m sick of being a puppet moved only by constant 
excitement. I want to live, to be myself!” 
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She flung out her arms with a free gesture that had nothing theatrical 
about it; only an unrestrained feeling that she must express somehow. 

“ Besides,” she added, with an attempt at her old light tone, “ the 
book is n’t finished yet, and I’m sure you can’t spare me.” 

He watched her narrowly for several minutes without speaking. 

“ Why are you not entirely frank with me, Marcelle? Do you really 
expect me to believe that that is the only reason; that you, with your 
youth and opportunities, would prefer staying in this dull house, working 
over stupid books with a cross invalid? Why are you doing it?” 

“ Why are you always laying down certain rules of conduct for people, 
and being surprised because they don’t do all the selfish, calculating things 
you expect them to?” cried Marcelle, turning on him. “ You took me 
away in spite of myself from a life that was slowly corroding my sense 
of decency, and now you are surprised that I actually feel grateful to you 
for it and am glad, yes, honestly glad, if I can help you even a little——” 

She stopped abruptly because her voice failed her. 

Herrold leaned forward again. 

“Tell me the truth,” he said harshly. “Are you doing this only to 
pay a debt of gratitude?” 

She turned her head away without answering, and for a moment there 
was silence while he watched her flushed cheeks with a look in which 
conviction struggled with doubt. 

“Do you know what you are doing?” he went on tensely. “ You are 
making me play the same part in your life that this cat has done. She is 
selfish, cross, and a burden to you, and yet, in spite of all, you have 
taken care of her and let her become a part of you. And if you are 
doing this under a feeling of gratitude and pity for me, I will not accept 
it. I refuse to be pitied, and you have nothing to be grateful to me for, 
since it was your own sense and strength that helped you. You’ve seen 
enough of me now to make me no hero in your eyes, merely a cross 
invalid at odds with life-——” 

“Stop!” Marcelle cried. “ You have forgotten that I’ve seen you 
in many other ways. J know of the checks you have sent out anonymously, 
of the daily suffering you have stood all this time without a word of 
complaint, and of your kindness to me. Did you send me to the moun- 
tains for a month last summer only because you wanted to get rid of me, 
or have me stay with Dr. McIntyre because you felt sure my voice would 
never be good for anything again, and you wanted to enjoy my dis- 
appointment? ” 

“T’m not such an utter beast as that,” growled John Herrold. “ But 
I’m not a hero, and never will be.” He glared at her as if defying her 
to prove it. 

“T don’t care what you are, then,” said Marcelle shamelessly. “I’m 
not going away until you send me. Are you going to?” 
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“ Marcelle,” cried John Herrold hoarsely, “ for God’s sake, don’t tempt 
me beyond my control! I’ve lived so long in darkness that I’m afraid 
to look at the light. I’ve held myself relentlessly away from all the good 
things of life, feeling that they were not for me; but I’m only human. 
For months I have fought against my love for you—yes, I love you, Mar- 
celle—I who never dreamed of loving any one again—because I thought 
I had nothing but the wreck of a life to offer you. It was a faint hope 
that I might have more that made me win through the operation, but 
even now the balance is not even. No, don’t answer me yet ”—as she 
attempted to speak. “ Be sure, be absolutely sure, of how you feel. I will 
not have gratitude, and the only thing I want most from you—your love 
—I have no right to ask for.” He dropped his head on his clenched hands 
with a groan. 

She came near the chair, and knelt beside it, looking up at him; and 
as he met her eyes and read the love and happiness in them, all doubt was 
lost in rapturous certainty. 

“T thought I loved Dick,” she said, “ but I know what real love is, 
the love that doesn’t pity or be grateful, but wants to possess and be 
possessed, to relinquish if necessary, but to give wholly and unselfishly. 
That love belongs to you; has belonged to you for months, though I 
did n’t realize it myself; and you must take it as freely as it is given. 
Will you?” 

But Herrold’s arms were already around her, and the passionate kisses 
he gave her were answer enough. 
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JUNE 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


LAD in the glorious robes of royalty, 
Bordered with verdure, fringed with nodding ferns, 


And gemmed with starry blossoms, June returns, 

While all the misty batteries of the sky 
With peal on peal of thunderous revelry 

Salute her coronation. Fiercely burns 

The lightning’s crimson fire; the tempest yearns 
Its sovereign to proclaim right loyally. 

In proud review, down from their cloudy camp, 

Pour the massed squadrons of the rain, with tramp 
And clash of arms. Then swells the melody 
Of bird-notes, in a joyous symphony. 

The sun breaks forth, June reigns, and earth the while 

Worships the radiant beauty of her smile. 





SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS 
FOR OUR GOODS 


By Forbes Lindsay 


future commerce are taking place in this country. Our output of 

manufactures is increasing more rapidly than the domestic de- 
mand for them, while our production of food-stuffs is falling far behind 
the growth of our population. As a consequence, we are compelled to 
enlarge our foreign purchases of one class of commodities and our foreign 
sales of the other. 

The chief outside source of our future food supply will doubtless be 
South America. At no distant date we shall be importing great quan- 
tities of meat and grain raised upon the fertile plains of Argentina and 
Brazil. The conditions which point with certainty to this conclusion 
indicate no less clearly that the same region must furnish the principal 
markets for the surplus products of our factories. 

Half a century ago a large proportion of the South American trade 
was in our hands, and our ships were in every port. James G. Blaine 
saw in these undeveloped countries a splendid promise for the future, 
and sought, by reciprocal agreements, to extend the commercial relations 
between them and the United States. Just at the time when his efforts 
should have borne fruit, a combination of adverse circumstances inter- 
vened. Our exporters yielded to the counter attractions of the Oriental 
markets and gradually transferred their attention from the southern 
continent to the Asiatic main. As we relaxed our hold, Germany and 
Great Britain extended their grasp. 

It was a difficult field into which we entered. Nevertheless, by dint 
of persistent energy we have made creditable progress in it during the 
past twenty years. Now we are beginning to doubt whether the game 
is worth the candle. We are confronted with the competition of the 
cheapest labor in the world. Japan and India have become manufactur- 
ing countries, with China threatening to overshadow both in the same 
line of endeavor. 

The economic activity of the Oriental countries mentioned, the sud- 
den extension in Latin-American development, and our undertaking of 
the Panama Canal acted concurrently to cause a reversion of interest to 
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the markets which are logically and geographically the most favorable 
to us. American manufacturers generally are now looking toward South 
America with eagerness and a tardy appreciation of its commercial pos- 
sibilities. Since 1900 our exports to the ten republics lying below the 
Isthmus of Panama trebled, but even at that they are small compared 
with those of Great Britain and Germany, with whose shippers we must 
enter into the keenest competition if we are to secure a respectable share 
of the trade. 

The statement of a few facts will aid in a conception of the extra- 
ordinary commercial promise for the future held out by the countries 
embraced in the southern continent. With an aggregate area of 7,700,000 
square miles, they have no more than forty million total population. 
Their development and production have hardly passed the primitive 
stage, but in the matter of consumption they are abreast of the United 
States and Europe. Their exports are crude products of mine, forest, 
and field, while their imports are regulated by the demands of a high 
modern civilization, which supplies its own needs for food-stuffs only, and 
by no means fully in that respect. The total foreign trade of these 
countries approximated two billion dollars in 1912. In 1911 the per 
capita imports of Argentina were valued at $50.91, and the exports at 
$45.07; of Uruguay, $42.88 and $41.65; of Chili, $36.40 and $35.40. 
These figures exceeded those of the United States, France, and Germany. 
The annual increase in the value of imports to Argentina is at the rate 
of sixteen per cent. ; to all South American countries, at the average rate 
of ten per cent. 

Here is a region with vast resources of the most varied nature and 
practically unlimited capacity for increase of population by natural 
process, as well as by immigration. Its people are purchasing in con- 
stantly increasing volume such commodities as we can manufacture 
better and more cheaply than any other nation. Nevertheless, our sales 
to them are comparatively small. Why? The answer is complex, but by 
no means uncertain. 

The chief deterrents to the extension of our trade in South America 
are lack of ships and banks controlled by American capital and manage- 
ment ; ignorance and carelessness on the part of our shippers ; inefficiency 
of our travelling representatives. 

There is no prospect of remedy for the first named condition—that 
of the almost total absence of vessels plying between our ports and those 
of South America, under the Stars and Stripes. For need of direct 
transportation and mail facilities, our exporters labor under great dis- 
advantages in their competition with those of Europe. Delivery of 
goods is slow and uncertain. Letters to Argentina and Brazil save time 
by going via Southampton. : 

There is not an American banking institution within the length and 
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breadth of South America, whereas English, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Dutch banks are to be found in all the principal cities. 
As a consequence, our manufacturers are handicapped in their business 
negotiations and financial transactions. They are restricted in their 
sources of trade news and information of local conditions. 

Why this deficiency has been allowed to exist for so long, it is difficult 
to understand. Without doubt, American banks in the capitals of 
South America would be profitable enterprises. Our trade is ample 
warrant for their existence, not to mention the business of our resident 
citizens. It has been estimated, on good authority, that the foreign 
banks in South America have gained one hundred million dollars in 
profits from their dealings with citizens of the United States. 

With the establishment of American banks, American money would 
seek extensive employment in the southern republics. Trade follows 
investment. Our commercial relations with those countries could not 
fail to benefit greatly by our financial interest in their development. The 
rapid extension of public utilities throughout South America offers to 
the investor as profitable and safe a field as he may find anywhere. 
Railroad construction is in progress or contemplation in every portion of 
the continent. Brazil is pushing lines toward all points of the compass. 
Argentina is constantly extending her existent system, which exceeds 
sixteen thousand miles of trackage. This is mainly operated by British 
capital, and the fact that English equipment is almost exclusively used 
in its service illustrates the affinity of trade to investment. 

In many instances, if not in the majority, American manufacturers 
have entered the South American markets with the most profound 
ignorance of the territory and the conditions of its peoples. More than 
one large concern has assigned to a single individual, or firm, the agency 
for all Brazil, a country with comparatively limited means of com- 
munication, and only slightly smaller in area than the mainland of the 
United States. Its white population is of Portuguese descent, and retain 
that language, but our exporters commonly seek to do business with them 
through the medium of advertisements and circulars printed in Spanish. 
Manaos is one thousand miles up the Amazon, and connected with Para 
only by steamboat. Imagine the amusement of a merchant at the 
latter place when he received a letter from an American correspondent 
suggesting that he should take an early. opportunity to “run over to 
Manaos” and make a small collection. 

These are not exceptional illustrations. They might almost truth- 
fully be characterized as typical. They are as inexcusable as ludicrous. 
The fact of the matter is that our manufacturers have for many years 
looked upon South America as a convenient outlet for surplus pro- 
duction in periods of slack domestic demand. As the business was but 
temporary, they did not consider it worth while to go to any special 
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pains in connection with it. The mistake consists in imagining that a 
permanent footing can be secured in this highly competitive field by 
similar slipshod methods. 

This careless attitude of many of our shippers toward the South 
American trade is reflected in their failure to meet its demands. The 
American manufacturer says: “These are the goods our factory turns 
out. If your people want something else, we can’t do business with 
them.” Such a stand was impolitic, but practicable, a few years ago, 
when the interior consumption exceeded our utmost output of most 
commodities. Then, in response to an inflated and temporary demand, 
we enlarged our mills and factories. To-day we are suffering from 
hypertrophy of capacity, and we must find new outlets for our over- 
production. No better channel than South America exists for the dis- 
position of our surplus goods, but we can secure the desired trade only by 
conforming, with all the intelligence and accommodation possible, to the 
demands of the purchaser we seek. : 

This is the way of our competitors. The European manufacturer 
will go to well-nigh any length to satisfy the buyer, and he does not 
question the reasonableness of the conditions which are imposed. The 
British or German exporter does not expect the customer to adjust his 
desires to the practice of the factory. He never writes to his agent say- 
ing: “ We make so-and-so. Sell it or leave it.” On the contrary, he 
urges his representative: “Tell us what your trade wants, and if we 
have not got it, we will make it. Let us know how your customers 
wish their goods packed and marked and invoiced. We will ship 
accordingly.” 

Ignorance of interior transportation conditions, of tariff regulations, 
of retail requirements, and other important matters, frequently leads 
American shippers to cause unnecessary trouble and expense to the con- 
signee. Often explicit instructions are modified or ignored because to 
the unaccustomed American manufacturer they appear to be trivial and 
inconsequential. Experience of this laxity restrains many Latin- 
American merchants from ordering our goods, although they may prefer 
them, even at considerably higher prices, to those of our competitors. 

In creating demand our methods are no less inefficient than in meet- 
ing it. Our manufacturers have yet to learn that, in order to command 
success, the travelling salesman assigned to the Latin-American trade 
must have special qualifications. The representatives sent by American 
concerns to South America compare poorly with those of European 
houses. The latter, and especially the Germans, are generally technical 
experts and accomplished linguists. They have the advantage of our 
salesmen in the matters of tact, patience, and receptiveness to the buyer’s 
point of view. In short, they possess that elastic quality which is ex- 
pressed by the untranslatable term, la simpatia. One of the chief de- 
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fects of our representatives is failure to conform to the formal courtesy 
which is the universal habit of Latin-America. Our friends in the south 
believe that the social amenities should be extended to business relations. 
They cannot understand a gentleman having one set of manners for 
his drawing-room and another for his counting-house, as is too often the 
case with us. The personal equation is a powerful factor in the tran- 
sactions of the Latin-American merchant. It is at this point that the 
American salesman generally fails to connect. 

A few conspicuous examples of success prove the possibilities which 
the South American markets hold for our manufacturers, when they 
approach them with intelligent plan and painstaking effort. American 
sewing-machines and phonographs are to be found broadcast through- 
out the continent, and they have been placed in competition with the 
cheaper and inferior productions of German manufacture. The com- 
paratively high-priced Stetson hat dominates the trade in its line, and 
. the same may be said of the Disston tool. 

We have two valuable agencies for obtaining information relating to 
Latin-America and its commercial conditions. These are the Pan- 
American Union and the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. What we 
need urgently is a school of instruction in the languages, geography, 
history, social customs, tariff regulations, commercial laws and prac- 
tices, business methods, etc., of Latin-American countries. Such a 
course of preparation for resident agents and travelling representatives 
would do more than anything else to promote the sale of our goods in 
the territory below the Canal Zone. It might be furnished by one of 
the institutions referred to, or by the University of Porto Rico, which 
enjoys exceptional facilities in this respect. 
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A LOVE SONG 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HAT were heaven 
W Without the moon ? 
' What the year 

Without its June? 


And what were flowers 
Without the dew? 
And what Life’s hours, 

Love, without you? 


VoL. XCIII—46 





ONE WOMAN’S WILL AND WAY 
By Eleanor H. Porter 


Author of ‘Pollyanna’ 


> 


ICHARD BARTON had arrived on the two o’clock train, and had 
R gone at once to the lawyer’s office. There he had heard the will 
read. He sat now dumbly staring into the lawyer’s face. 

“Is this a—joke, Mr. Drew? ” he asked at last, a trifle sharply. 

“T’m afraid you won’t find it so, Mr. Barton.” 

“You mean, really, that my possession of this property rests on the 
lives of two cats?” 

“Exactly. The directions are very explicit,” smiled the lawyer. “So 
long as both cats live and are in your care, you receive the full income. 
If one dies or is lost, your income is cut exactly in half. If both die 
or are lost, or if at any time you refuse longer to accept the charge, the 
sealed envelope left in my care is to be opened and the property disposed 
of according to instructions therein given.” 

“Well, of all the fool wills that ever I ” With a visible effort, 
the young fellow, evidently recollecting himself, snapped his lips tight 
shut and sprang to his feet. “Very well, we ’ll open that envelope right 
now, please,” he said crisply. 

The lawyer did not move. 

“You mean—you refuse the conditions? ” he asked. 

“Certainly. I could scarcely consent to play nursemaid and gov- 
erness to a couple of cats for the rest of my natural existence! ” 

“Well, of course, if twenty thousand dollars a year would not 
pay——” 

“Wha-at?” Barton wheeled sharply. 

“Yes, about twenty thousand,” nodded the lawyer, with a bland smile. 
“ And there ’s the house, too—a very good one, as you may remember.” 

“The dickens there is! ” 

“ Where you would live, you know—with the cats.” 

The last word was like the sting of a whip to the younger man. 

“Great Scott! sir, it’s impossible!” he groaned, tramping up and 
down the narrow room. “I can’t do it. And yet—twenty thousand a 
year! Can you tell me why any sane woman should have made such a 


will? Or was she insane?” he finished savagely. 
722 
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“No, Miss Sally Felton was not insane,” smiled the lawyer, “ but she 
was eccentric. She was the last of her family, I understand, except 
for your mother, her late sister; and she had quarrelled with her. Such 
being the case, she had to love something, I suppose, and so she turned 
to cats. She has always had from one to half a dozen about the place. 
You are lucky that there happened to be but two there when she died— 
but she was very devoted to those.” 

“ Yes; and she was n’t devoted to me,” cut in the youth. 

“ Let us say that she did not entirely approve of you,” corrected the 
lawyer, his eyes twinkling. “But why don’t you go out and take a look 
at the place—and at your charges? ” 

Richard Barton made a wry face. 

“But, Mr. Drew, think of it! Cats—and I don’t like cats. If only 
they were dogs, now! But—well, I’ll go out, of course. I’ve got to,” 
he finished gloomily. 

“Very good. Ill meet you there later. You know the way, I be- 
lieve—you ’ve been there before, you say. Youll find the key at the 
neighbors’-—the big white house next door. They ’re taking care of the 
cats till you come.” 

“The neighbors!” exclaimed the young man, from whom every trace 
of indecision and gloom had suddenly dropped like a garment, leaving 
only a very alert and interested terror. “ Nothing but the neighbors 
taking care of those twenty-thousand-dollar cats! Why, man alive, one 
of ’em may be choking on a fish-bone this minute,” he finished. Then, 
with a laugh and a grimace which showed that he fully appreciated his 
own sudden change of attitude, he bolted from the room. 

Richard Barton did not. have to call at the neighbors’ for the key, 
for the great carved front door of the old mansion was already open, and 
on the wide veranda was a pretty girl playing with two black cats. A 
little stiffly the man marched up the steps and lifted his hat. 

“T beg your pardon, my name is Barton—Richard Barton.” Before 
he could say more, the girl held out a cordial hand. 

“Miss Sally’s nephew, of course!” she cried. “I’m so glad to see 
you! I am Kate Carleton, from next door. We’ve had the key so as to 
look after the house—and the cats, you know.” Then, as she saw the 
expression of his face, she explained hastily: “ Of course we knew about 
the will. Miss Sally told everybody what she was going to do. We were 
so interested ! ” 

“ Were you, indeed! ” murmured the man dryly. 

The girl laughed. 

y “Yes. I hope you like cats, Mr. Barton,” she remarked, with a 
‘merry glance. “ You see, Tom and Towser are rather spoiled, and you ’1l 
just have to like them, to do all Miss Sally expects you to do for them. 
She ’s left full directions.” 
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“Oh, we’ll get along,” exclaimed Barton airily, determined that this 
pretty, mischievous torment of a girl at least should not suspect the true 
state of his feelings. “Here, Tom—Towser—whichever you are,” he 
called to one of the cats, which was sauntering down the walk, “come 
here, sir.” 

But the cat did not come. He only switched his tail impudently and 
moved the faster. 

“That ’s Towser down there,” announced Miss Carleton pleasantly. 
“He’s got a white spot under his chin. They never come when called. 
Miss Sally always had to go after them and pick them up.” 

Barton bit his lip. 

“Do they ever run away?” he asked, with a fair imitation of non- 
chalance. 

“ Sometimes, but not often—that is, they did n’t use to. They may, 
of course, now that Miss Sally ’s gone and you ’re here.” 

“Then, perhaps, I’d better keep them shut up just at first,” mur- 
mured the man, still trying to speak nonchalantly, as he started toward 
the cat. 

Towser, without so much as turning his head, increased his gait. So 
did the man. Towser began to run. So did the man. Towser, with one 
backward glance, flicked his tail and sped through the gate and out on to 
the highway. The man, very red of face now, set his teeth and followed. 
, It was a pretty chase, and a long one. It had to do with one or two 

fences, some bushes that scratched, and a nail that tore a three-cornered 
rent in the knee of the young man’s trousers; but it ended in victory for 
the man. At least, he came back with the cat. To the girl waiting on the 
steps for him, however, he did not think it necessary to confess that the 
cat was finally captured by a small boy and recovered by the payment of 
half a dollar. 

“T was just going,” smiled the young lady sweetly, as he came up 
the walk with the cat. “I’ve shut up Tom so he could n’t get away, and 
I’ve left the key in the door,” she finished. 

“Thank you,” bowed the man stiffly. 

“T1’m so sorry you had such a chase!” Her voice was irreproachably 
sympathetic, but there was a gleam of mischief in her eyes which was 
not lost on the man. “TI hope, though, that you are n’t going to let that 
discourage you? You—you’ll stay, won’t you?” 

For the last ten minutes Richard Barton had been very positive that 
he would not stay, but the mischievous gleam in a girl’s eyes changed his 
decision—that and a sudden fierce desire on his own part to conquer 
the squirming creature in his arms. He almost, indeed, forgot the money 
for a moment. 

“Stay? Oh, yes, I shall stay,” he nodded cheerfully, as- the girl 
tripped down the steps. 
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Once inside the house, Barton closed the door and dropped the cat. 
His next move was to make sure that every outside door and window 
was shut. Then he sat down to read the note addressed to himself, which 
he had found in the middle of the library table. 


My Dear NEPHEW, 

I like you, but I don’t approve of you. There’s a chance, however, 
that I might approve of you. I’m going to give you that chance. I 
shall expect you to see that my dear Tom and Towser are properly fed, 
washed, amused, petted, and exercised. Tom likes fresh fish, but won’t 

t meat. Towser prefers meat—raw beefsteak—and won’t touch fish. 
Both drink milk, and are especially partial to sponge-cake. I always 
keep it on hand, and it must be fresh. They won’t eat it old. They won’t 
eat anything old. You must see that they have plenty of catnip, and 
don’t forget to give them an occasional drink of water. That’s all, I think. 

Your loving 
Aunt SALLY 


“ Sponge-cake, indeed—and fresh every day!” muttered the young 
man irritably. “ And one refuses to eat meat, but insists on fish, and the 
other won’t eat fish, but must have meat. Oh, I like this! ” 

While waiting for the lawyer, Barton made a second and more leisurely 
tour of the house. He was in a highly excited state of mind by the time 
the elder man joined him. 


“Good heavens, Drew!” he exploded, “do you know what sort of 
place this is? Listen! Almost every door has its cat-hole with its round 
swinging door just above the floor. I can’t step without setting a ball 
or marble to rolling, and I can’t sit down without first picking up a cat- 
blanket or cat-cushion. Half the door-knobs have dangling chains or 
strings of beads, and I can’t even lay my pipe down that I don’t find 


1” 


Tom or Towser poking it 

“ Yes, I know,” smiled the lawyer ; “ but, you see, the cats have always 
had pretty much the run of the house, I guess.” 

“T should say they had,” sighed their new owner gloomily. 

Richard Barton never forgot the first night he spent at Felton Firs. 
Unwittingly, he had selected as his sleeping place the chamber formerly 
occupied by his aunt. Being utterly tired out with his somewhat stren- 
uous experiences with Tom and Towser, he had fallen asleep at once, 
only to dream of a wild pursuit of a bag of gold tied to the tail of a cat. 
He awoke to hear a sonorous rumbling in his ears, and to feel the rhythmic 
pressure of two paws or his chest—Tom was curled up just above his 
right shoulder ; Towser was digging his claws into the blanket below his 
chin. 

Angrily the man thrust the cats from the room—but they came 
purring back through the little swinging door at once. With what 
patience he could muster, therefore, Barton submitted to having a little 
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cold nose thrust into his ear, and a cushioned paw pat his mustache. He 
dared not try to sleep, for fear of crushing ten thousand dollars into 
nothingness, as he expressed it afterward to Mr. Drew; but he did spend 
his time till daylight planning how certain of those round swinging 
doors should be made no thoroughfare before the next twenty-four hours 
had passed. 

Richard Barton’s life during the next few months was not an enviable 
one. True, an efficient man and wife to care for him and the cats were 
easily found, and young Barton had now a handsome home, good food, 
and abundant leisure in which to begin the writing of his new novel. But 
if you think all this spells comfort when the means whereby it is pur- 
chased walks around on eight irresponsible furry legs, with yawning 
chasms of danger on every hand, you are much mistaken. 

Aside from the somewhat arduous task of seeing that fish and meat 
and sponge-cake were properly provided and discriminatingly served, 
there were other difficulties. 

When the cats were in the house Barton worried for fear they were 
suffering from lack of fresh air and exercise. When they were out of 
doors, he could not bring himself to let them out of his sight. And to 
keep them always in sight—whether indoors or out—was certainly not 
conducive to rest—nor to writing. If he fed them as often as they seemed 
hungry, he feared they were eating too much, and would consequently be 
sick; if he curtailed their food, he imagined he detected evidences of 
their going into a swift decline. All the food they did eat, any way, was 
invariably subjected to the closest scrutiny on his part lest there be 
somewhere a lurking something that might choke or strangle them. 

Even all this, however, Richard Barton thought he could have en- 
dured if it had not been for the neighbors—particularly one neighbor, 
Miss Kate Carleton. To himself Richard Barton owned that he had 
fallen in love—than which nothing could have been more disastrous, 
under the circumstances, Barton thought; for how, pray, could one ask 
any girl to share a life that had for its end and aim the care of two black 
cats? 

Then, one day, it happened—the thing they had feared and ex- 
pected: one of the cats disappeared. Frantically Mrs. Kelsey made a 
superficial search, then, with a blanched face, she went to her master. 

“Oh, sir, Towser ’s gone, sir! Oh, what shall we do?” she moaned. 

“Gone? What do you mean, woman?” demanded Barton, springing 
to his feet. “ Why didn’t you keep watch of him? Haven’t I told you 
not to let those confounded cats out of your sight when they ’re out- 
doors ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and I did n’t, sir, only for just a minute. I went into the 
house to see after my meat in the oven, and 
“ Meat—in the oven!” thundered the angry man, leaping ahead of 
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her down the stairs. “Don’t you know that there won’t be any meat in 
the oven if we lose those cats? Those cats are our meat in the oven!” 

“Oh, oh, Mr. Barton, how can you?” shuddered the woman. “It’s 
just as if we were eating the poor creatures. Ugh! But what shall we 
do, what shall we do?” 

“Do? We'll hunt, of course,” flung back the man, with a gesture of 
despairing resignation. 

And they did hunt. They hunted in every likely place, and in many 
unlikely ones, but they did not find him. Three, four, five o’clock came, 
and Towser was still missing. Six, seven, and eight passed, and he had 
not been found. At nine o’clock there was a ring at the door-bell. Barton 
answered it himself. . 

On the steps he found a small boy holding a black cat. 

“ Does this cat belong here?” queried the small boy. 

“ Does he!” Barton reached forth eager hands and clutched the cat. 
“Boy, you’ve saved my reason,” he babbled recklessly. “Just step 
inside, please, and close the door, and we ’Il see what we can find for you! ” 
The next minute he had emptied his pockets into the boy’s eager hands. 

Not quite a week later Towser disappeared again, and at eight o’clock 
this time a small boy arrived with the cat in his arms. 

Barton greeted the boy joyfully, and dived his hands into his pockets. 
Then he stopped with a vague frown. 

“Why, did n’t—are n’t you the same boy that brought my cat home 
the other night? ” he asked. 

For one brief second the boy’s eyelids flickered. Then he smiled 
blandly. 

“Yes, sir, and I found him again to-day. Wasn’t it lucky I did, 
sir?” 

“Yes, it was,” said Barton, still with that thoughtful frown. But 
he emptied his pockets as before; and the boy went away with a beaming 
smile. 

It was Tom that disappeared next time, and it was a different boy 
that brought him back. It was Tom, too, the third time—and there was 
a third boy to receive the reward. Barton kept an even closer watch on 
the cats after that, and it was not long before he discovered the green 
string—so like the grass—a string with a tempting morsel of fish at one 
end, and a small boy at the other, just behind the syringa bushes. 

Naturally, this was the end of that special game, and Barton fondly 
believed it was the end of all games; but he soon learned to the contrary. 

The fame of the twenty-thousand-dollar cats had now gone abroad. 
“The most valuable pussies in the world” had been featured in many a 
newspaper by the time Barton had been their owner four months; and 
life was being made intolerable to him on a new score by reporters, pho- 
tographers, interviewers, and plain curiosity-seekers. 
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Then came the time when he had to deal, not with small boys, but 
with men, fearless burglars and bold kidnappers, whose object was the 
capture of one or, better yet, two black cats. By that time special police- 
men guarded the estate, and Barton declared to himself bitterly that he 
could not so much as look toward the lady of his dreams next door without 
encountering a blue helmet or a brass button. 

Then came the night when, in spite of all precautions, Tom was 
stolen. T'wo days later arrived the expected letter demanding a fat reward 
under threat of the prompt return of a lifeless black cat. 

The customary skirmishings and manceuvrings were enacted, and the 
usual trap was set. In time the kidnappers were captured, and Tom was 
safe back home—but such a frightened, frenzied Tom, wild-eyed and 
half-starved. He had, presumably, not been fed on fish and sponge-cake. 
He had practically refused to eat, it was learned. Indeed, according to 
one of the kidnappers—who evidently was not without a sense of humor— 
“the blamed critter thought he was one o’ them ’ere female suffragettists 
over in England and went on a hunger-strike.” 

In less than twenty-four hours after the cat’s release Barton sought 
Lawyer Drew in his office. 

“T’ve come to say you may open that envelope,” he announced tersely. 

“ You mean—the cats?” asked the lawyer. “ But—you’ve had them 
not quite seven months.” 

“17d have said ’t was fully seven years.” 

“ But do you realize what you are giving up, my dear sir? Are you 
remembering that you will no longer have your income of twenty thousand 
a year?” 

Barton’s chin came up. 

“Oh, yes. And I’m remembering some other things I won’t have, 
too. I won’t have policemen and impudent questioners at every turn, and 
I won’t have brigands and small boys holding me up for five dollars or 
five thousand ; and I won’t have to sleep with revolvers and electric lights. 
I am remembering, too, some things that I can have. I can have prob- 
ably an opportunity to eat three meals a day unmolested, and a chance to 
court the girl I love without doing it with one eye on a policeman and 
the other on a black cat. And if the girl says yes, I can have the supreme 
satisfaction of knowing that I’m not asking her to spend the rest of her 
existence as chief lady-in-waiting to a couple of cats.” 

“ H’m-m, I see, I see,” murmured the lawyer, with a smile. “ Still, 
I feel that I must remind you that twenty thousand dollars is a good bit 
of money to turn lightly aside, and———” 

“Good bit of money! Yes, so it is,” interrupted young Barton, bit- 
terly. “ But what is it good for in this particular case? I can’t eat it, 
nor drink it, nor wear it. I can’t spend it for travel, or any ordinary 
pleasure—for fear I should lose it while I was spending it. In my 
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opinion, it is good for just nothing at all if it happens to be tied to the 
tail of two cats.” 

“ H’m-m; and may I inquire if you have any one in mind who will 
take charge of the cats?” asked the lawyer. 

“Oh, Ill keep the cats,” returned Barton indifferently. 

The lawyer almost sprang from his chair. 

“Youll keep—but I thought you just said that you would n’t keep 
them.” 

Barton laughed and shook his head a little ruefully. 

“Oh, no; it’s the twenty thousand a year that I won’t keep. Don’t 
you see? The cats are all right—when they have n’t any money value 
attached to them. Really, to tell the truth, I’m actually fond of the little 
rascals, and the final straw that sent me here was poor Tom’s wretched 
condition when he was found, and his frenzied joy at being at home again. 
I made up my mind I would n’t risk such a thing occurring again. Oh, 
yes, I shall keep the cats and care for them till their nine lives are ended. 
So you may open the envelope any time now.” 

A slow smile curved the lawyer’s lips. 

“Well, Mr. Barton,” he said, “I’ve seen many queer workings-out 
of many queer wills, but I think this beats ’em all. I will get the en- 
velope.” 

And this, a few minutes later, is what Richard Barton heard read: 


Believing that there is really much good in my nephew, and feeling 
that nothing will bring out that good like a certain sort of test, I have 
decided to make that test by the following provisions. 

First.—If he refuses at once to take charge of Tom and Towser, he 
shall have one-half of my estate (as provided below), for it will prove 
to me that he at least is not mercenary, ready to jump at something 
quite against his inclinations, just for mere money. 


At this most astounding point Barton emitted a half-smothered ejacu- 
lation ; but the lawyer read on without pause. 


If he accepts my proposition at first, and then weakly gives up at the 
end of two months, or sooner, he shall have nothing. He will have shown, 
to my mind, a most unpraiseworthy vacillation and instability of char- 
acter in thus taking upon himself an obligation and then abandoning it 
before giving it a fair trial. 

If he continues to care for the cats more than two months, yet less 
than six, and then gives up, he shall have ten thousand dollars; for I deem 
that by so doing he is entitled to some reward, even though he is weak 
enough to have given his task only half a trial. 

If he continues to care for the cats six months or more, however, and 
then announces that he can no longer accept the charge, he shall have 
one-half of my estate, as provided below; for I consider that by so doing 
he has shown three very praiseworthy characteristics; viz.: willingness 
at the first to carry out the wishes of his dead aunt; perseverance in 
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giving a hard and perhaps disagreeable task’ a fair trial, and, lastly, the 
strength of character to decline a large yearly income. 

If he continues to care for them until they die, or are irrevocably 
lost, he shall have the whole of my estate, free and unencumbered. 

If he refuses at the outset to take the cats, or if at any time before 
the animals’ death he gives them up, the person agreeing to take them 
and care for them till death shall have all that portion of my estate 
which remains after satisfying the claims of my nephew as herein 


provided. 













“ Wha-at? ” gasped Barton. 
“Yes,” nodded the lawyer. “ You see, now you get the whole; for 
already the half is yours under the six-months clause—you have kept 
the cats nearly seven, you know—and as I just heard you announce your 
intention of caring for the cats as long as they both shall live, I have 
nothing to do but to hand over to you the remaining half.” 

“ Well, I ll—be—jiggered ! ” gasped Barton, falling back in his chair. 
“Yes—so was I,” smiled Drew, “when I heard you say you’d take 


them.” 












$ 






LET US GO A-GYPSYING 
BY CLARA ODELL LYON 


C OME, let us go a-gypsying! We’ll steal a day from care. 





To you, love, to me, love, the open spaces call. 
Our heart to each will fonder ring 

While joyful we go wandering 

Where Nature, freely squandering, 

Pours beauty over all! 






Come, let us go a-gypsying! Well take the yellow road, 
This fair day, this rare day, this perfect day of June. 

In leafy ways go dandering, 

Trace ferny brooks meandering, 

Hear summer winds philandering. 

And bathe us in the noon! 














Come, let us go a-gypsying! We’ll drink of its delights. 
The air is tinged with heaven, and the sun is shining gold. 

The fields in vivid green are dressed, 

The trees are at their loveliest, 

And summer’s fairest palimpsest 

Before us is unrolled! 
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A BUSINESS SKETCH 
By Will Levington Comfort 


Author of ‘‘ The Road of Living Men,’” etc. 


. 


would have called sordid what he called plain. This suite, 

dingy unto pain, was nearly as possible like the old one in the 
Talisman Building, which had been kept until the structure was con- 
demned. Mellon, Broker, liked to have certain of his customers believe 
that they got the benefit of his cheaper rent in smaller commissions. 

There was an outer room crowded with girls who did routine, 
but the concern here is with the inner establishment, where Mellon re- 
ceived callers, and where Bloom moved in and out. 

Bloom was Mellon’s factotum. He was Mellon’s memory and text- 
book—a tired, gray, sallow man of fifty, with dusty shoulders, a low voice, 
and a withered right hand. Upon this human instrument, Mellon played 
for profit from all concerned. With the firm-head out of the building, 
this, a Mellon galvanism, operated. Bloom was all Mellon’s—except the 
withered right hand. That had been dead for years. It was all Bloom 
had—useless, but his own. 

Bloom did everything long-hand—upon pads of pink and yellow and 
white—making swift, light marks when Mellon spoke. No one but Bloom 
knew his system. Nothing was forgotten. He knew everything that 
Mellon required, but more than this: He knew the lesion at the heart of 
every deal; the men and women who had begun all over again in a 
worldly way, after a series of calls upon his master—of some who had 
died. He knew many matters closed to the financial papers; for instance, 
about the Corbin suicide of this day. He knew what Corbin’s family 
would never know. 

Apparently Bloom loved Mellon. Had you asked him, he would have 
replied, “Of course;” and the same, if you inquired if Mellon were 
a virtuous man. Bloom would have explained, “Mr. Mellon is very 
secretive about his vast charities.” 

This Mellon auxiliary had no house, no wife, no friends, not even a 
hobby. Once he was hit by a motor, and was away from the office for six 
days, but at no other time within memory did any one, except Bloom, 
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A, fitted naturally to the offices in Duane Street. Another 
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know if he were ill. He never thought of a vacation. He did not seem 
to hear when they laughed at him in his boarding-house. All these lacks 
and abnormalities because his entire mental surfaces had long since been 
monopolized by the Mellon interests. 

Thirty years before, these two were young lawyers together—scaven- 
gers of bad collections. Loot was petty in those days. It was still petty 
to Bloom. The difference could hardly be called one of temperament. 
Possibly it was a matter of appetite. 

A muggy April afternoon. Warm rain had fallen all day. Clothing, 
office, building, street—all New York smelled tired and damp. Mellon 
had tried a new doctor, and was back in the office at four o’clock. The 
doctor had talked seriously. It was not the first time, nor the tenth, 
that this had happened. The first doctor who had warned had been dead 
for years; others were failing. Mellon had come to approve of the laugh- 
ing way he could insult physicians as he made out their checks. He met 
them technically, as he believed, on their own ground, having learned 
derangements from his own body. 

Vaguely, Mellon knew that he was a mess inside, but he had come 
to have faith in the final harmony of discord. He could manage with 
what he had, as he managed with Bloom of the withered hand. He had 
come to believe that he was Bloom’s only friend. Long had customers 
been impressed with the idea that Mellon, benefactor at heart, jewel in 
the rough, could not suffer himself to be disengaged from poor helpless, 
hopeless Bloom. . . . Gray, silent, failing—yet Bloom would not 
lack a berth while Mellon lived! 

The broker felt hot and evil under his raincoat, burned with sick 
impatience to get into his car. Still, at the last moment he managed 
to pile enough work upon Bloom to keep him and the office force busy 
for three hours—and he did it disagreeably. 

Bloom listened with attention, nodded in silence, the gray, changeless 
face unmoved; the withered member discreetly hidden, while the swift 
left hand rained letters and figures upon the pink, yellow, and white pads. 

“Ts that all, Robert?” the factotum asked, as Mellon paused at the 
door. 

The “ Robert ” went with the dingy offices. The humble clerk called 
his master by his first name. This made callers see that the great 
financier had no dealings with false convention, no time for sham nor 
personal pride. 

“ Yes, I guess that will hold you,” Mellon answered. 

The gray, sallow face looked up quickly—a blur seemed to run across 
his eyes. It appeared to Mellon as if the rain had come between his face 
and Bloom’s for an instant. 

Mellon went out. Just as the door of the inner office was whining 
shut against its old pneumatic cushion, these words came to the financier: 
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“Yes, that ’ll hold me. One of these days I’ll tell you something 
that ’ll hold you—a lot tighter! ” 

Mellon did not hear all at once. He glanced back as the door was 
pressing shut. Bloom was looking down upon his little pads—pink, yel- 
lcw and white—all with their meanings. His lips were moving—as if he 
were studying. The full intelligence of the words did not strike Mellon 
in the usual way, all in a sentence. Their meaning impressed insidiously, 
as if the idea was being interpreted direct, without the medium of sound. 
He was in the elevator before the connected sentence cleared from the 
other matters in his brain. He had been threatened so much, that there 
was no significance in that; but coming from Bloom! . . . He 
did n’t believe this. He, Mellon, had been out of his head for a minute. 
The doctor had asked him an absurd lot of questions about his mental 
processes, The doctor’s manner was like Bloom’s: a mixture of apathy 
and humbleness. 

He stopped at one of his clubs on the way uptown, and drank alone. 
This was a time when he would have been glad not to. Men came in and 
out—nodded to him. Some knew this, some knew that, about him; 
others, younger and inferior financially, he had insulted in his laughing 
way. All went on. Men of his own class left him alone. This was 
more important, but Mellon did not work it out. He told the waiter 
what he thought of the whiskey—as he signed his card. Always in the 
back of his mind moved the Bloom incident—the last words. 

Swiftly he was driven through the Park in the rainy twilight. He 
let himself into his own house like a lodger—a fumbling of keys in the 
dark vestibule of the big house in Cathedral Way. It came over him 
queerly how he had plotted and planned for this establishment in his 
early years, when the children were little. It had cost a fortune, but it 
was worth a kingdom now. He saw no one but the steward at the far 
end of the hall—as he made his way to his own rooms. Upstairs he 
smelled cigarette smoke, and heard the high, bland voice of Robert 
Mellon, Jr., covering a business proposition—to a friend. . . . In 
another room was a high, irritable voice—the oldest girl, home again 
after her first husband adventure. . . . “ But,. Mother——” she 
expostulated. . . . The voice got on her father’s nerves. . . . It 
was she who had made him dress for dinner years ago. “God!” he 
reckoned swiftly. “She’s thirty—past.” 

Dinner was a prolonged and sullen affair. The mother and Mellon 
alone were silent. The four children each were going different ways. It 
occurred to Mellon that at one time or another he had gone each separate 
way these four were now going full-tilt, and that each separate way was 
rotten. Nobody knew him. Still, he saw, from the attitude of the 
younger boy, that a check would be needed that night. The mother was 
inflated and submerged. She panted in her stays. 
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The eldest daughter had resumed charge of the servants since she had 
failed in her own home. Her voice was an intrusion. 

Mellon ate—and waited—and ate and waited. The room was hot— 
the day had been an inferno—and the last words worked like leaven 
gone wild in the back of his brain. It was narrowing down closer and 
closer to Bloom. . . . Bloom of all men—the cripple, the worm! 

Mellon succeeded in putting this away once more. Bloom 
could n’t have said it. Why, if he should turn Bloom loose! . 
The head of the house felt red inside—a darker, hotter red than usual. 

He went to his room after dinner and took off his outer clothes. 
Everybody left him alone, except the boy who came for money—and 
was quickly gone. There was high singing and callers below. His wife 
was hid in her own room. He had been one with the second generation 
in keeping her out of sight, except during the formality of meals. 

This was another time of day in which Mellon worked. . . . The 
noise below angered him. He would have gone to the head of the stairs 
and yelled down—but he knew that the rage would rise with his voice. 
Then his dinner would have still less chance to digest. . . °. There 
were matters of to-morrow and yesterday down-town—the playing of the 
game—that needed his attention now. 

But the game presently resolved into the last words of Bloom. He 
opened the windows and rang for whiskey—two hours earlier than usual. 
The steward brought it ; and Mellon snapped absently for a card to sign— 
in his own house. . . . He hadn’t learned to distract his thoughts 
with a book. Suddenly a clean cool idea came to him. It was fresh and 
boyish and fine—altogether lifted above the day and the evening. 

He would go alone to Europe—and change and rest—alone, and change 
and rest. He rang for steamer sailings—and now leisurely into his brain 
crept the Corbin suicide. 

He had put it away all day for this hour—to work out in this hour, 
his exact relation to it—and the money-movement generally that had 
whipped Corbin. . . . Corbin, on the face of things, had been one 
of the coolest winners and losers down-town, His enemies had so granted. 
He, Mellon, had taken pleasure in “ putting one over ” on a gamester like 
Corbin. It was-better work than usual. Was it all money—that pulled 
the trigger? . . .. Did Corbin have a daughter come home, after 
making a scandal of her life? 

Suddenly it occurred to Mellon that Bloom knew all about Corbin 
vand the suicide, and the Mellon deal with Corbin. . . . Bloom had 
helped him work out the process on pink and yellow and white pads— 
which told nothing but to Bloom. . . . The last words—Europe—— 

“No, it would look like running away! Bloom! . . . God!— 
he ’d have no right!” 

Mellon’s chest filled with fluttering. He drank more whiskey. The 
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stimulant helped him to breathe, and his brain burned bright with ideas. 
One after another—the ways Bloom had him—recurred. They marched 
by and back—back into the justice and city courts where he used to take 
Bloom’s little briefs, and make collections where no one else cared to try. 
He recalled one of his own early ideas—to charge a debtor with owing 
twice as much as the actual debt—to draw in return a statement of fact, 
probably scornful, from him in writing—this, when debts were outlawed. 
Thus the time limit was broken. For thirty years—— ... Yes, 
Bloom had him—— Mi 
Brutalized, withered Bloom! Every force and element of Mellon’s 
mind rebelled at such a thought. Bloom could n’t turn against him— 
yet the last words! . . . “Oh, I was out of my head!” he repeated. 
. Now hatred, devouring, insatiate, sped through his veins. 
Quickened with stimulant, they carried the hot poison through him. He 


went to the ’phone. 
Bloom never went anywhere at night. Mellon often called him at 


this time—to add an idea, or a task forgotten. . . . Bloom’s land- 
lady knew the voice. Bloom hadn’t come in yet. . . . Yes, it was 
nearly nine o’clock. He was later than usual. . . . Yes, Mr. Bloom 
would call as soon as he came in. . . . Mellon was staggered. He 


would have rebelled against Bloom’s failing him, on general principles— 
but this night—and the last words. Bloom was out somewhere—talking. 

Mellon tried to stem his rage. He knew it was hurting him. He 
felt the ache and burn of it swelling in his veins—old brittle veins. 
It was n’t because the doctor said that rage was harmful. Mellon had 
learned this from his own body. That Bloom could turn against him was 
greater than money—Bloom whom he had kept for thirty years—the 
cripple, the worm. . . . The ’phone rang. 


“Ts that you, Robert?” Bloom asked. . . . “Yes, I am late. 
There was much to do at the office. . . . I let the force go at seven 
—and there was still work forme. . . . Yes, Robert?” 


“ What did you say just as I left the office to-night? ” 

“T don’t remember exactly, Robert. I may have asked, ‘Is that all?’ 
or something of the sort-——” 

“So you ’re trying to lie out of it?” 

“ Of what—Robert ? ” 

“ You ’re fired—that ’s all!” 

“ Robert——” 

“ Discharged—cut off———” 

A nausea came over Mellon—at the difficulty with which the other 
understood. He had to be told several times; and each time it took vital- 
ity, and a recall of rage. . . . They were like men struggling in a 
nightmare. 

“ But, Robert——” the tired, terrified voice resumed. 
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Mellon slammed the receiver on the -hook. He had been Bloom’s 
master for thirty years, and he did n’t propose that the relation should 
end the other way around. Stimulant was gone from him. Severing 
himself from Bloom had been like killing a reptile that would n’t die till 
sundown. . 

Mellon had made weaker men believe he was a fighter—until he be- 
lieved it himself—but there was no fight in him now. He sprawled 
back in his chair and thought: “ Bloom must have gone crazy. ¢ > 
“Well, they can’t put me behind the bars for anything! . . . The 
papers will get after me. There’ll be a succession of scandals, if Bloom 
is yellow enough to bring them out, but people are numb to scandals, 
and I’ve got minein money! . . . I’ll begin to pull in to-morrow— 
yes—to-morrow—lI ’ll begin to tighten up and pull in—and then alone— 
change, rest—Europe, alone——” 

His mind began to supply the ways of clearing up what he had—the 
vast ramifications of his fortune. He knew only vaguely how things 
lay. There was a solid basis for generous margin intrinsic in every deal 
he had touched for years; but he had busied himself seeking fresh open- 
ings—and left the properties to Bloom. He would go over these with—— 

The reality came with stunning force: Bloom was gone. 

Mellon’s head dropped forward, and his brain wobbled and darkened 
for a moment under the crazy pounding of his heart. . . . Presently 
he looked down upon himself sprawled in the chair—huge and thick and 
soft. . . . It was all on pink and yellow and white pads—all in the 
locked safe of Bloom’s gray head. . . . “Ill get you—a lot 
tighter! ” | 

An all but forgotten accident recurred: three years before, Bloom had 

been knocked down by a motor, and held to his room for six days. 
Mellon remembered his terrible need of those days—how he had endeav- 
ored to hide his helplessness from Bloom. . . . Why, he hardly 
knew the names of the girls in the outer office. He frequently came up 
and down with them in the elevator, unknowing, until they turned into 
his own door. 

“My God, he’s studied this out for years! He’s got me—got me 
going and coming—in and out and behind and around. . . . He’s 
laughing now. He knows I’ve got to come and crawl. It’s been his 
life. He knows I'll crawl in the morning——” 

Everything adapted to this: the early expostulations; the dividing 
ways down the years; the queer looks and silences; the Corbin suicide; 
the last words; the patient whine over the phone. . . . Mellon saw 
Bloom laughing, as he had seemed to dangle over his discharge—saw 
him laughing now in his bleak little reom—with his pink and yellow and 
white pads—saw him laughing now—knowing what the morning would 
bring! 
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Mellon had crawled before, but there had been one man who had 
bent before him daily, hourly, for thirty years—until he had come to 
think of it as predestination. . . . Minutes passed as he sat there 
breathing audibly and sweating. . . . The air seemed repelled from 
the open windows—and the house a sick place of half-baked human be- 
ings, animated by hatred and smallnesses. . . . He drank, but did 
not answer to the whip. The lights sank lower, and the house seemed 
to throb with machinery. He thought of a Turkish bath; but when the 
steward came, Mellon recalled with difficulty why he had rung, and then 
felt disinclined to undress further, afraid of the physical pain of a 
Turkish bath. . . . He called, and his wife answered, came in half- 
dressed and frightened. It seemed to him that she could say only wild 
things. He was maddened by her presence, yelled at her, heard her dis- 
cordant weeping from the hall. . . . Then the eldest daughter came, 
and in her high-pitched way said, “ Why, Papa, you ’ve been drinking! ” 
He ordered her out—heard her scolding and complaining in another 
room. Then came a doctor, who would not be driven out, and presently 
appeared a foreign woman, who wore a white cap and also stayed. ve 
And once he opened his eyes in the shaded light, and a thin, stringy 
whisper in the hall came to him from his eldest : 

“The doctor says he will never leave his room! ” 

The words fell upon some queer unused surface of his brain—which 
had no connection at all with his personai emotions. He dozed again, 
and opened his eyes to find gray in the windows. He lay without pain or 
nausea or hatred. . . . He could crawl to Bloom—he must begin at 
once. Everything depended on that—rest—change—Europe alone. 
, He shut his eyes again—then a strange detached sentence came 
to him—like the last words of yesterday from Bloom, as the outer-office 
door had whined shut against its old pneumatic cushion: 

“ Yes, crippled and a worm—withered, brutalized—but all the soul 
youhad left! . . . Nowyouhave murdered that.” 

The old panic came back—the sense of inner red and nausea. This 
was bad. He was ready to crawl. To crawl was all he knew now. 
2 It was morning. He must bring Bloom here. . . . He 
would point to himself, when Bloom came—and say he was ill—that he 
had been crazy ill the night before. He would give Bloom money—all 
he asked—only have him close out the business, and then—they would 
go away together to Europe! ” 

For a moment little slips of pink and yellow and white flicked past 
his eyes. . . . They had been boys together. Such an old relation 
must n’t be broken. . . . “Oh, I have been rough and hard, Bloom,” 
he imagined himself saying; “but I’ll make up to you! Before God, 
you won’t lose out, for all this—and then we’ll quit.” 

And now Bloom was a huge frowning figure by the bed; and Mellon 

Vou, XCIII—47 
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seemed to hear his own agonized pleading. Surely this torturer must 
shrink and soften under such words. oi! 

Suddenly he became conscious, or nearly so. He demanded Bloom 
from the woman in the white cap. She left the room, and did not hasten 
to return. Each second burned him. The day brightened at the win- 
dows. Bloom would soon be on his way down-town—if he were not called 
at once. ° 

“Don’t disturb yourself, sir,’ said the nurse, reéntering. “ You 
shall have all that is good for you. I have told the doctor——” 

“ Did you call for Bloom? ” 

“T have told the doctor——” 

Now it came to Mellon that they would not call any one who had to 
do with business; that if he got angry, it would only make him worse— 
and Bloom would get down-town—— 

He lay for awhile thinking. He was at bay in his own house. They 
did not believe him rational. They were all waiting for his death. It 
meant abundance for every one of them, and the release of an iron hand. 
He must use craft. és 

“Please go and send that telegram in my overcoat inner pocket,” 
he said carefully to the nurse, yet fearing that he might overdo, in the 
burden of expressing himself. “The steward will get it for you. I 
won’t go down-town this morning, since you ’ve called my man Bloom. I 
see I can trust you, Miss——” 

She bowed and left him. There was no telegram. He arose, and 
learned vaguely that something had happened to him in the night. This 
was different from ever before. He was heady, and out of touch with his 
feet. His hand scraped harshly along the wall, and he felt he would 
die if some one came before he locked the door. . . . It was done, 
and then he crossed the room to the telephone. . . . The secret of 
the city’s mechanism poured into his ear from the receiver, and ran on 
for ages—until, out of a terrifying complication, suddenly uprose the 
voice of Bloom’s landlady. 

“Yes, Mr. Mellon,” she said sharply. “Mr. Bloom? . . . Oh, 
were all terribly upset! We smelled gas in the halls, and broke in his 
door. He is dead. . . . Some time in the night. . . . Yes, 
there are three large envelopes—addressed to you. . . . Yes, Mr. 
Mellon, they are sealed ” 

Mellon was aroused by some one calling his name. He 
did not answer. Some one pounded on his door. He did not answer. 
— Then a high-pitched voice said, “ Get a locksmith.” 
Then the voice of the doctor added: 

“ We cannot wait for that—it must be broken in.” 

Mellon arose. He could not speak, but managed to recross to the 
door and open it. Then they helped him back to bed. 





THE LOST IDEA 
By Thomas L. Masson 


* 


AM largely a solitary, and, having a sufficient income, employ my 

| time by sitting in my studio and collecting thoughts. One evening 

a literary friend dropped in. Perceiving after a time that he 
appeared to be embarrassed, I asked what the difficulty was. 

“T have a request to prefer,” he said. 

“T shall be happy to do what I can for you.” 

“Upon my last visit, you entertained me with an Idea. Would it be 
possible for me to borrow that Idea from you? I promise to return it.” 

In a whisper he described what it was. I controlled myself as I 
listened. Alas! He thought it was mine—but I myself had borrowed 
it. I determined, however, from pure vanity, not to inform him of this 
fact. 

“ Certainly,” I replied. “I shall be most happy to let you have my 
idea. Keep it as long as you like.” 

He departed with it joyfully, and the next evening another friend 
dropped in. As I saw him, I became astonished. It was long since he 
had favored me with a visit, and I recognized him as the one from whom 
I had borrowed the Idea I had loaned. Smiling, he took his seat. 

“ By the way,” he began, “I hope you will excuse me, but some time 
ago you borrowed an Idea of mine, and if I could have it back P 

“Certainly. I will see that it is put in order and returned to you 
at once. Thank you for reminding me.” This I said with outward ease, 
but inwardly I was greatly troubled. 

My second friend laughed at my manner. 

“ Confess,” he said abruptly, “that you have not that Idea now in 
your possession. I know this, because I am a day late.” 

“ What do you mean?” I asked sternly. 

“TI was to have come last night. Indeed, I did come as far as the 
entrance to this studio. There I met a friend of yours coming out.” 

“ And what happened?” I asked feverishly. 

“T perceived,” he replied, “that he had my Idea with him—under 
his arm. ‘ You have borrowed that,’ I shouted, ‘from the man whom 
you have just visited! It is mine! You must give it to me!’” 


“ And what did he reply?” 
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“He drew himself up haughtily and said, ‘What nonsense! This is 
my own original Idea.’ While we were disputing together, a third man 
came up, and before we knew it he had grabbed the Idea and made 
’way with it.” 

I leaned forward anxiously. I was fond of that Idea, and to have 
it stolen was a calamity; for, alas, I had no other. 

“ Who was he?” I asked. “ Do you know this thief who stole it?” 

And my second friend smiled back: 

“ Certainly. He was the one from whom I borrowed it originally.” 
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A SONG OF THE EVANESCENT 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


HERE is the dew of the morning 
W That jewelled the leaf and the flower? 
Exhaled on the air without warning— 
Gone in one sunlighted hour! 


Yes, but there comes a new morning, 
New gems for the grass and the bower. 


Where is the sweet of the lily— 

The lure of the gauzy-winged fly? 
Winnowed away, willy-nilly, 

The flower all withered and dry! 
But, to-morrow, will bloom a new lily, 

Lifting its cup to the sky. 


Where is the song of the veery— 
Song of a nest in the boughs? 
Is love in his bosom grown weary, 
With leaves in midsummer adrowse? 
There will come a new Spring with its veery, 
Waking new amorous vows. 


And where is that heart-of-a-lover, 

With the joy, with the rapture, it shed ?— 
Buried, where none can discover, 

Its grave hath no stone at the head! 
To-morrow there comes a new lover— 

But wakes not the heart that is dead. 





IF A MAN DIE— 


By Crittenden Marriott 


Author of * The Isle of Dead Ships,’’ ‘Sally Castleton, Southerner,’’ etc. 


* 


T the gate of the cemetery the stranger stopped and stared curiously 
around him. His eyes wandered from the minarets of glistening 
marble and granite, past the hundreds of lowlier headstones and 

weather-stained vaults, and settled on the tiny lodge beside which, half 
concealed by a flowering bush, an old man sat sunning himself. At 
sight of him, the stranger’s eyes cleared. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” he began tentatively. 

The old man got up and came slowly forward. He was a very 
old man, white-haired and bent. His face had the far-away look that 
comes to some old men who have outlived all the companions of their 
youth—an other-world look, as if they saw and heard things hidden 
from those around them. Nevertheless, as he came forward, his look 
of introspection faded, and he scanned the stranger’s face and form 
curiously, apparently noting the expensive cut and material of his 
clothing, the costly simplicity of his watch-fob, and the general air 
of prosperity that hung about him. 

“ Not at all, sir,” he returned, in a voice that once must have been 
bell-like, though now cracked and broken. “Not at all. Can I be of 
any assistance? ” 

“Very probably. I’m looking for the Jacqueline vault, which I 
understand is in this cemetery. Perhaps you can direct me to it?” 

The old gentleman nodded. “The Jacqueline vault!” he echoed. 
“The Jacqueline vault! Yes, I can direct you to it. Indeed, if you 
will permit, I ’ll take pleasure in showing you to it. Oh, it’s no trouble 
at all—no trouble at all, sir.” He was still studying the stranger’s face. 
“Tf youll come this way——” He started down the asphalted walk 
that wound through the smooth green of the cemetery. 

The stranger followed. “The vault is well known hereabouts, I 
understand,” he ventured. 

“Yes and no, sir. Fifty years ago it was known throughout. the 
State. Even thirty years ago many curious people came to look at it.. 
To-day—to-day it is almost forgotten. Year by year I have seen it 


fade from the cognizance of men.” 
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“You have lived here long?” 

“ Seventy-five years, sir. For fifty years I ministered in the church 
whose spire you see in the city yonder.” He pointed. “When I came 
here this cemetery covered a single acre—an acre with the Jacqueline 
vault in the centre. I have seen it grow year by year, adding acre 
after acre, crowding them with the tents of the dead. Yes, I have 
lived here long, sir.” 

“ You still officiate? Pardon me if I am inquisitive.” 

The old gentleman shook his head. “ Not now, sir,” he answered. 
“Three years ago my voice failed me. Pastor emeritus they call me 
now. So I come here to sit in the sun. I have many friends here. I 
do not lack for company. Look around you, sir. The dead beneath 
these innumerable stones are not strangers to me. Many of them I 
baptized, most of them I married, all of them I buried at the last. 
They form a vaster congregation than my young successor in the pulpit 
has ever yet addressed: But pardon me, you were asking about the 
Jacqueline vault. Yonder it stands. Perhaps you know its story?” 

The stranger did not answer at once. Eagerly he was scanning 
the vault with its crumbling sandstone and tarnished iron door. “The 
bell is still there, I see,” he said, with apparent irrelevance. “It’s 
been there—a hundred years, is it?—waiting to be rung? And it 
never has been rung? ” 

The old man looked at the speaker keenly. “So people say, sir,” 
he agreed. “Boy and man, I have lived here for seventy-five years, 
and never once have I heard it whispered that the bell has ever rung. 
So far as the world knows, it has never sounded. But the world does 
not know everything. The bell has rang—once!” 

“ Once? ” 

“Yes, it has rung—once. For more than fifty years I have kept 
the secret. But to-day I think I will tell it—to you.” 

“T should like to hear it.” 

“T thought it likely you would, sir. Yonder is a bench. If you 
will help me to it—— .. . Thank you! I am easily tired. The years 
have taken more than my voice from me.” 

Leaning on the stranger’s arm, the old man made his way to the 
bench and sat down, waving the other to a place beside him. 

“Colonel Jacqueline was proud, sir,” he began; “very proud. He 
was proud of many things—of his family, his record, his looks, his 
place in public esteem. But particularly he was proud of two things: 
his younger daughter and his family vault. He had an elder daughter, 
too, but it never occurred to him to be proud of her. He was fond of 
her in a way, but not proud of her. 

“But of his younger daughter, Mildred, he had cause to be proud. 
Hers was a marvellous, a compelling beauty. Even now, after fifty 
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years, I can remember it as if I had seen her but yesterday. Face, voice, 
manner—she had them all, and was wonderfully unspoiled besides. 
Suitors flocked after her wherever she went. 

“Colonel Jacqueline had cause, too, to be proud of his family vault. 
It was an ancestral vault, old when he was born. It was not much to 
look at—you see it before you now, sir, and can judge for yourself. 
Colonel Jacqueline’s pride was not in its architecture, but in its age, 
and in the great brass bell that hung at its top. From this bell a rope 
descended into the tomb. For a hundred years and more, every 
Jacqueline placed within that tomb for his last long sleep had had 
that rope placed in his hand, so that if perchance he should revive he 
might ring and receive instant help—all because the ancestral Jacqueline 
who built the vault had once fallen into a trance and had been thought 
dead. At the time of which I speak, no Jacqueline other than the 
ancestral one had ever been known to sink into a trance. Nevertheless, 
the Jacquelines kept up the custom; it had, in fact, grown into an 
institution, and institutions are even yet rare in America. 

“ Of his elder daughter Colonel Jacqueline was fond, but not proud, 
as I have said. I have left her till the last because she herself would 
have preferred to be last. It would never have occurred to Mary 
Jacqueline to push herself forward. And she never dreamed that any 
one could be proud of her. A very gentle, retiring maiden was she— 
as gentle, as loving, as sweet—and as little considered—as a sunbeam. 
Her father and her sister were fond of her; and she—she adored them. 

“Then suddenly conditions changed. The Colonel’s brother, Roche 
Jacqueline, died, and left an immense fortune to Mary, coupling it 
with an adjuration to marry and restore the somewhat dimming glories 
of the Jacqueline family. He was a great stickler for primogeniture, 
was Roche Jacqueline, and he left his entire fortune to Mary as the 
elder daughter, altogether ignoring the beautiful Mildred. 

“Tt was a hard blow, both to the Colonel and to Mildred. The 
Colonel was not poor, but neither was he rich. It seemed very hard 
that his beautiful younger daughter, so palpably fitted to possess and 
to adorn a great fortune, should be passed over in favor of the little 
brown wren of the family, who cared nothing for riches. 

“But you are not to understand that they showed the disappoint- 
ment. They were gentlefolk, after all, and they were fond of Mary 
in their way. They showed their trouble less than Mary did. 

“For Mary, who had never been at all proud of herself, was very 
proud of Mildred. She was really sorry that she had been chosen, 
and she wished to turn the fortune over to her beautiful young sister. 
When neither Mildred nor the Colonel would hear of this, she pre- 
vailed on them to let it appear for a time that the fortune belonged 
to them, and to let her keep in the background. 
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“Colonel Jacqueline assented—strictly for a time. Why should he 
not? The arrangement pleased every one. He assented. 

“ But a year later, when the young Count Delaroche, a transatlantic 
kinsman and a man after the Colonel’s own heart, came to America, 
the Colonel did not hesitate to tell him the truth. The fortune was 
Mary’s; that fact was unalterable. Then, let Mary make the brilliant 
marriage that her uncle had wished. The Colonel would rather it 
were Mildred, but he would make the best of the situation. 

“So he told the young Count Delaroche. He calculated shrewdly, 
did the Colonel, that the young man—who was really a very admirable 
young man, though in vast need of money—would see Mary through 
a golden haze that would prevent her instant eclipse by her brilliant 
sister and allow her time to make her lovableness known. 

“The Colonel’s logic was not at fault; but unfortunately, in picking 
a man after his own heart, he did so without knowing that Mary had 
already picked one after hers. For his ignorance of the fact, the 
Colonel was not to blame. Not in a million years would it have 
occurred to him that his daughter—his—could choose the man she 
had chosen; and, for the matter of that, neither his daughter nor 
young Foster had yet realized that they had chosen each other for time 
and for eternity. The Colonel would not, could not, have dreamed it, for 
Foster was a workingman, an engineer of the X., Y., and Z. Railroad, 
which in those days had its terminus here. And a workingman in the 
South in those days did not socially exist. 

“The young Count Delaroche proved an ardent lover. He wooed 
Mary Jacqueline anxiously, eagerly, persistently. Probably he was the 
first young man of her own class that had ever sought her. Naturally, 
she was grateful. Naturally, she looked with favor on this brilliant 
young man, the favorite of courts, who had passed by all others, in- 
eluding even her beautiful sister, to throw himself at her supposedly 
penniless feet. 

“Soon her engagement was announced, and a great pother made 
over it. 

“Then suddenly she died. 

“ At least, so the doctors said. For two days she lay in state, then 
she was carried to the Jacqueline vault and left there with the 
Jacqueline rope clasped in her hands. 

“That night I came to watch beside her tomb. My house is close 
beside the gate yonder, and I often come here to commune with my 
soul. That night I came to commune with Mary’s. 

“T sat on the bench that stood here fifty years ago—one of the 
many benches that I have seen crumble to pieces on this spot. I sat 
here, and I looked at the vault—at the bell hanging soundlessly against 
the clear moonlit sky. 
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“And here Foster joined me., It was easy for him to do so. In 
those days there was no watchman, no high iron fence to bar out the 
world. God’s acre protected itself. He pushed open the flimsy gate 
and came in and sat down beside me. I greeted him coldly. I 
resented his presence there—his intrusion on my grief. 

“ After a time he spoke. ‘I am going west to-morrow,’ he said. ‘I 
cannot bear it here now. I came to say good-by—to her.’ 

“ His words angered me. ‘You!’ I cried. ‘You! What was Mary 
Jacqueline to you?’ 

“*T loved her,’ he answered slowly. ‘I loved her.’ 

“¢ You!’ I laughed harshly. God forgive me for it! I was young 
in those days, and my heart was very sore within me. ‘ You!’ 

“He did not resent my words. Instead, he looked at me with a 
sort of wonder. ‘ You, too!’ he muttered. ‘You, too!’ And it was 
my turn to be abashed. 

“Slowly he went on: ‘ Yes, I loved her. She did not know it. 
She was everything to me, but I was nothing to her—while she lived. 
I met her and walked with her and talked with her—not once, but many 
times. But I said no word of love. I was not quite a fool.’ He 
stretched out his hands. ‘I work with these!’ he cried fiercely. 
‘Therefore, I am not fit—here in the South—to mate with one of 
the house of Jacqueline. While she lived she could not be mine. I 
knew it. The bonds of family pride were too strong—while she lived. 
But death has snapped them. Now that she is dead, she is mine—all 
mine. A Foster and a Jacqueline stand on equal footing in the grave.’ 

“Then the bell rang. For a moment I saw it sway against the 
moonlit sky. Then it rang, full, deep-toned, resonant. 

“TI did not move. It seemed to me that I could never move again. 
Rigid I sat—as rigid as the carved angels upon the monuments, I 
did not even realize what the peal meant. 

“But Foster knew. He clutched me by the arm—for many a day 
I bore the print of his fingers in my flesh. ‘The bell!’ he gasped. 
‘The bell! The Jacqueline bell! She lives! She lives!’ 

“His grip relaxed. Black against the moonlight I saw him racing 
down the slope. 

“ Somehow I followed. When I reached the vault he had flung open 
the outer door. ‘The key!’ he clamored. ‘The key! For God’s sake, 
_ the key!’ He tore it from my quivering fingers. 

“Tt seemed ages, but it could have been scarcely seconds before we 
had her out upon the greensward. 

“She was not ill nor frightened—not even weary. She was like a 
child new waked from sleep. Star-eyed, she gazed on us and on the 
reborn world, far less disturbed than we. She would not even wait 
till we could fetch a carriage to take her home. 
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“*No!’ she cried. ‘No! I will not wait. I must tell Mildred 
and Father. Ah, how they will rejoice! Ah, it is wonderful to be 
alive again. Come! I shall walk. You shall take me home.’ 

“TI do not remember what I said, or what Foster said. I suppose 
we said something, but I do not know what it was. Dazed, we walked 
beside her through the white moonlight to her father’s house—I on 
one side, Foster on the other. 

“The great parlor was aglow with light that streamed out through 
the broad windows and fell upon the steps without. Against it, black 
figures passed and repassed. 

“Happily Mary sighed. ‘They are all three here,’ she murmured. 
‘ All three! They will be so glad.’ She ran up the steps and looked 
in at the window. 

“T saw her stop and stiffen. Over her shoulder I saw and Foster 
saw—and read the scene within—the young Count with Mildred 
Jacqueline in his arms, with Colonel Jacqueline looking on—smiling! 

“ Smiling! 

“ How long we stood there I do not know. But at last Mary turned 
and tottered down the steps, blindly, arms outstretched, swaying from 
side to side. Foster and I followed close, ready to support her, ready 
to do whatever she would. But she said nothing, made no gesture, 
only moved forward like one stricken unto death. And we dared do 
nothing but follow. 

“ At last she stopped. ‘They are glad!’ she cried, stretching her 
arms to heaven. ‘They are not grieved! They are glad—glad—glad! 
And I loved them so!’ 

“T did not understand. I did not know then of the great fortune 
that had been hers and that was now her sister’s and her father’s. I 
did not know how her death had cleared the way for them and for the 
lover who loved another. I could not understand why they should be 
reconciled, much less glad. And my heart was bitter within me. 

“My place is filled!’ she cried. ‘I ought never to have lived 
again. I am dead, dead! What place is there for one risen from the 
dead? What shall I do? What shall I do?’ 

“ Still I was silent. But Foster answered. Even in the moonlight 
I could see the flush upon his face. 

“To?” he cried. ‘Do? Come with me! Come west with me 
to-night. I love you! I love you! While you lived I dared not tell 
you. You were too highly placed. But the angel of death has broken 
down the barriers that rose between us, and I can speak. I love you! 
Do not go back. They think you are dead. Let them think so. Come 
west with me. We will make a new life in a new land. I love you. 
I love you!’ 

“Slowly she turned to him. Even in the moonlight I saw the 
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wonder in her eyes and the mounting flush that drove the pallor from 
her cheeks. ‘You—love—me?’ she murmured. ‘Me! Mary 
Jacqueline! Me! Homeless—friendless—penniless—with only the 
bare clothes I wear. You would take me—thus? Would ask no dower, 
no favor, no aid? You love me? Me?’ 

“Foster laughed. Once again he stretched out his arms. ‘I work 
with these,’ he cried; and his voice was glad. ‘I want no dower, no 
help from any man. I want only you—you!’ 

“Slowly she stepped toward him. ‘Thank God I died, she 
breathed.” 

The old man’s voice dropped, and he sat silent, gazing unseeingly 
over the white-spired minarets of the dead. His thoughts were far 
away. 

Silent, too, the stranger sat, not daring to break the thread of 
reminiscence—silent until at last the old man spoke again. 

“Little remains, sir, to be told,” he finished. “I married them 
and sent them west that night, and I sealed up the vault once more, and 
I spoke no word. Just what crime I committed I do not know, but I 
_would commit it again if need arose. Not until long after did I know 
of the fortune involved, but I think it would have made no difference 
if I had known. Mary Jacqueline was dead in law; and her money 
went as she wished it to go. And Colonel Jacqueline is dead these 
forty years, and the Count and the Countess Delaroche are dead, too, and 
the fortune has melted away. 

“T heard from the Fosters once, and once only—from the far West. 
Then silence fell. Why, I do not know., But I have always been sure 
that they have prospered. Foster was bound to prosper. There is a 
railroad king of his name in the northwest—an old, old man—perhaps 
it is he. I hope so, but I do not know. I know nothing. And I want 
to know much! That is why I have told much!” 

The old man leaned forward and laid his hand on the stranger’s 
knee, “Young sir,” he said—*“ young sir with Mary Jacqueline’s 
soft brown eyes and with Frank Foster’s steady mouth—young sir, 
tell me, has Mary sent you, her grandson, to give me news of her?” 
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MOON-GLINT 
BY JANE BELFIELD 


White glints take shining form athwart their bark: 
Some wistful woman’s ghost that flames to see 
What lovers linger ’neath the shadowed tree! 


S TRAIGHT trunks moonstruck against the solemn dark; 
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like the typical heroine of romance, but she had something in 

her face that comes from what we may call a benevolent out- 
look toward life. She was a Friend, but her dress was of the mitigated 
and less picturesque type of Friendliness that characterizes the Quaker 
of to-day. Miss Cassandra was leaning over the rail of the Prinz Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, watching the steerage passengers below, not curiously, but 
with so much sympathy and kindliness in her gaze that the most 
anarchistic among them could not have resented it as intrusive. 

Old men and women were there, and small children, mere babies 
some of them, toddling over the uneven floor, and young women and 
men, with little of the joyousness of youth in their faces. It-was the hour 
for the midday meal. Some of the younger men brought tin cups of 
coffee or soup, or whatever that nondescript ship’s brew may be called, 
to the older and more feeble, with hunks of bread and something like 
beans in a tin kettle. One old woman, sleeping upon the floor of the 
deck with a roll of shawls under her head, suddenly awakened, raised 
herself upon her elbow, inhaled the aroma of the decoction, pushed it 
aside, and returned to her slumbers. 

“What are you looking at so intently, Aunt Cassie?” ” 

“T am seeing how the other half feeds,” said Miss Cassandra, turn- 
ing toward a face at her side, as bright as dancing blue eyes and the 
light of youth and happiness could make it. The contrast was certainly 
striking, between the upper deck and the steerage. 

“Tt doesn’t seem right.” 

“What does n’t seem right, Aunt Cassie?” 

“ That we should have so much and those people so little. They look, 
poor souls, as if they had never had a good meal in their lives.” 

“Why, I never thought about it, but it does look pretty forlorn to 
see them drinking out of tin cups and skirmishing around the deck for 
their food. Why don’t they set a table for them?” 

“T don’t know, dear, but I never could stand seeing people treated 
like cattle. And, then, I’d like to see the cattle treated better than 
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they were on the vessel that we came over on. But as John Cadbury 
used to tell me, ‘ Thee can’t reform the world at one sitting, Cassandra.’ 
That was when we worked together in the Organized Charity, before I 
quarrelled with them and left. But what has thee been about all 
morning ? ” 

“ Listening to the prima donna and the other people practising for 
the concert for the sailors’ orphans.” 

“ Sailors’ orphans seem a long way off,” remarked Miss Cassandra 
laconically, “and those people down there seem very near.” 

“T hear that the concert and the Captain’s dinner come on the same 
night.” 

“ Captain’s dinner! Now, what do we want with a captain’s dinner? ” 
asked Miss Cassandra, turning squarely toward her companion. “ Those 
of us who are able to go to the table eat more than is good for us every 
day of our lives, and, judging from the trays of food that are carried 
into the state-rooms and deck for the disabled, I should say that they 
had more than their share, too.” 

“ Disabled is a good name for them,” said Lydia, laughing merrily. 

“Well, it’s not the fashion to talk about being seasick any more. 
They ’re uncomfortable or unhappy. Plain, old-fashioned words are not 
good enough for fine folks nowadays. I should be more comfortable 
and less unhappy myself if those people down there could have a 
captain’s dinner.” 

“So should I,” said Lydia; “but, as thy friend said, thee can’t ex- 
pect to reform the ship’s management at one sitting. I came up to ask 
if thee wants to go down to the hold to get out thy new black satin 
gown for the concert. The steward says that we can get into our 
trunks this morning. I’m going down to get out something tidy for 
myself.” 

When Miss Cassandra asked to have her trunk opened, she noticed 
a lack of interest on the part of the steward in charge.- There were a 
lot of trunks on top of it. Could not the lady do without it? There were 
only three days before trunks and passengers would all be landed in 
New York. 

No, the lady wished particularly to get something out of her trunk; 
she could not wait until the landing. Then, taking off his cap, and 
pulling his forelock as if in desperate straits, the steward mumbled 
something about a barrel of oil leaking. 

“Leaking! A barrel of oil! If thee means to say that a barrel of 
oil has been leaking on my trunk, woe betide thee and thine! ” ejaculated 
the usually benevolent Cassandra. The “thine” evidently referred not 
to the steward’s innocent offspring, but to those intimately concerned 
in the disaster. 
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The opening of the trunk revealed a state of affairs that brought 
tears to the eyes of Cassandra West, who, despite her Quaker blood and 
upbringing, perhaps because of them, had a feminine love for pretty 
and becoming apparel. The cherished black satin gown, that had figured 
at transatlantic functions and at afternoon teas on the Parliament 
Terrace, was literally soaked with oil. “Thee could wring it out!” she 
cried, but when the steward reached out his hands as if to illustrate Miss 
Cassandra’s words, she exclaimed, “ No, don’t thee do it! Hang it up and 
let it drip.” 

“T’ll set it on fire,” said the steward. “'That’s the best way to get 
the oil out of it.” 

“ Never, never, while my niece and I are on this ship, or any one else 
for that matter. What is a satin gown, even a new, Sunday best, black 
satin gown, compared to a ship’s company? Thee must be mad, man, 
stark, raving mad! ” 

The dress certainly presented a most dejected appearance as it hung 
from the ceiling, oil dripping from the skirt, the rich lace with which 
the corsage was trimmed damp and matted, looking like so much ex- 
celsior. Other garments which had been thrown up from the wreck were 
scattered about beneath it. 

“Oh, Aunt Cassie, what will thee do?” asked Lydia, having dis- 
covered her own trunk intact in another part of the hold. 

“Do? Apply for damages. This is a wicked world, Lydia, and 1 
must prepare to meet it. I’m trying to remember just what I paid 
for that black satin. Thee knows that I never had much of a head for 
figures—stupid things; Macaulay did n’t care for them either.” While 
she was speaking, a subtle change passed over Cassandra’s face, a smile 
wrinkled the corners of her mouth and gradually spread until it dis- 
placed the frown that had puckered her brow. Bending over Lydia, 
she whispered in her ear, “I have a grievance, and I intend to work it 
for all it’s worth!” Miss Cassandra only descended to slang when 
much excited, and the present instance certainly justified its use. When 
Lydia lifted to her aunt’s face hopelessly bewildered blue eyes, she ex- 
plained, “ Yes, I have a grievance, and I intend to make the most of it, 
to get those steerage passengers a good dinner.” 

If there was little natural sequence in Miss Cassandra’s plan, there 
was surely no lack of ingenuity. 

“But how?” asked Lydia. 

“By worrying them. And thee can help me.” 

Who they were and how the helping was to be done did not transpire, 
but the prospect was not particularly alluring to Lydia. 

“Yes,” continued Miss Cassandra, with the spirit of heroic and 
long-suffering ancestors written upon every line of her face; “I have 
suffered a calamity, but I am willing to endure it, with proper damages, 
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of course, if I can manage to have a captain’s dinner sent down to the 
steerage.” 

“How?” asked Lydia again. 

“Thee might begin by talking te the Captain about it, Lydia.” This 
with some engaging confidence. “He seems to be a good-natured man. 
I’ve noticed that thee and Jonah Passmore have a great deal of pleasant 
talk with him at table, but I am too far away to hear what the conversa- 
tion is all about. But he always seems glad to listen to what thee has to 
say,” added the diplomatic lady. “Thee need n’t hesitate to tell him 
that I shall make a great talk and to-do about the trunk unless my 
request is granted.” 

Lydia did hesitate, and murmured something about order and dis- 
cipline of the ship, exclaiming as a final and clinching argument, with 
the worldly wisdom inherent in the young of the present generation, 
“ But thee may lose thy damages if thee compromises in any way, Aunt 
Cassie.” 

“T’ll take the risk of that, dear, and, after all, what are satin 
gowns and damages compared with the happiness of all those human 
beings in the steerage? ” 

“The happiness of all those human beings in the steerage?” echoed 
a voice behind the two ladies, who turned to see that the speaker was 
Miss Cassandra Wesgt’s old-time friend, Mr. Jonah Passmore, whom they 
had left in Paris some weeks before and found on the Prinz Freidrich 
when they boarded her at Southampton. 

In few words but with many expressive gestures, Miss Cassandra 
explained the situation, adding, “ Thee can help me, Jonah.” 

“Too bad, too bad!” exclaimed the sympathizing Jonah. “Thee 
has a right to damages, Cassandra, unquestionably; but what have the 
steerage passengers to do with it, and what can I do to help thee?” 

Miss Cassandra unfolded her scheme. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Passmore, in a somewhat bewildered tone, 
his mental processes being slower than those of Miss Cassandra. “ Yes, 
yes, I see. Thee wishes me to explain the situation to the Captain. 
Thee could do it much better thyself, Cassandra. I have not the gift of 
tongues.” 

“Yes, but thee sits nearer to him at table, and thee knows Captain 
Peterkin better, as thee has crossed with him before. I depend upon 
thee, Jonah, and now I must go down and get ready for luncheon,” said 
the tactful lady, feeling that this was the psychological moment to leave 
the matter in the hands of her old friend. . 

That evening, as Miss Cassandra and Lydia paced the deck, the older 
lady said, “I begin to think that something is going to happen. Jonah 
and the Captain had a long pow-wow together this afternoon.” 

“T felt quite sure that something nice would happen when thee took 
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Mr. Passmore into thy confidence, Aunt Cassie. Thee really should 
be mayor of a town, or governor or something, thee knows so well how 
to choose the right person for the right place. Surely, there could be no 
better use to make of an old suitor than to put him to work at thy 
charities ! ” , 

“ What does thee mean, child?” 

Instead of answering this question, Lydia, who was well versed in 
the family traditions, said very sweetly, “It is quite plain that he is 
still devoted to thee, Aunt Cassie.” 

“Nonsense, Lydia! Jonah and I are good friends, of course, and 
always have been since we walked to school together and ate apples, bite 
about, at recess.” 

“A germ-spreading process that would be stopped promptly by the 
Board of Health nowadays! ” 

“Yes, few of the simple pleasures of life are permitted to children 
in this germ-ridden age.” 

“Well, we won’t discuss germs now—I leave that to Archie. Just 
now I am much more interested in Mr. Passmore. Now, why does n’t 
thee marry him .and circumnavigate the globe with him like Magellan, 
or whoever it was who did it first? He is as fond of travel as thee is, and 
besides that he is a perfect dear. I’d marry him myself and cut thee 
out if it wasn’t for Archie.” 

“ What nonsense thee is talking, Lydia! How does thee know that 
Jonah wants to marry any one?” 

“T know that he is lonely, now that his children are all married, 
and—well, if thee does n’t know what Mr. Passmore wants, thee is lack- 
ing in the ordinary intuition of thy sex. And think of the journeys 
thee and he could make all over the face of the earth, while I am sitting 
by my fireside at home waiting for my busy doctor to come home to his 
belated dinner.” 

“Ungrateful child! Thee knows very well that thee is marrying 
the one man in all the world!” 

“Yes, I know, and I hope I am properly grateful for my blessings ; 
but I’m thinking of thee, Aunt Cassie, and of how much thee will be in 
need of a travelling companion after I am married.” 

“ Now, let me tell thee, Lydia, I once knew a woman who married 
a man for the sake of having a travelling companion, and what does 
thee think happened?” 

“ He broke both legs, I suppose,” said Lydia in a nonchalant tone. 

“Not as bad as that; but quite bad enough. He lost his taste for 
travel, and was so comfortable at home that he never wished to leave it, 
summer or winter.” 

“Thee could prevent that by making his home less comfortable,” 
replied the hard-hearted Lydia. 
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“ And then he was laid up with gout and could n’t stir out of doors 
for months.” 

“She, whoever she was, treated her husband to too much rich food. 
Thee could give thine a simpler diet and so keep him in order for travel.” 

“How wise you young people are!” exclaimed Miss Cassandra 
impatiently. “I shall take lessons of thee when I see how thee manages 
Archie.” 

“ Thee is standing in the way of thy own happiness, Aunt Cassie.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Miss Cassandra in a less decided tone, as she turned 
and walked away from Lydia and her good advice, as we are all prone 
to do. 

“Perhaps,” echoed Lydia. “ Now, I wonder what that ‘ perhaps’ 
means. It was ‘ Nonsense, child’ a moment since. ‘ Perhaps’ sounds 
more encouraging for poor Jonah.” 


Again Miss Cassandra West leaned over the rail of the upper deck 
of the ocean liner and gazed upon the steerage passengers below. Lydia 
and several of her friends were beside her, in gay evening gowns, with 
rich fur wraps around them. The deck was bathed in a rosy sunset 
glow that irradiated the graceful figures of the girls, as well as the 
faces and forms in the steerage. Here there was an unwonted stir and 
excitement, as it was the evening of the Captain’s dinner, which was 
being served below as well as on the upper deck. 

The substantial part of the dinner had been eaten and fruit was 
being passed around, oranges and grapes galore. Above the clatter of 
merry voices there arose snatches of melody, peasant songs and national 
airs. One man started the Russian hymn, but its grand and stately 
musie proved too solemn for the occasion, and it was soon superseded by 
the lighter airs of France and Italy. When the national song of Ger- 
many was started, caps were thrown up and there followed cheers long 
and loud for good Captain Peterkin, which reached his lair up by the 
bridge, whither he had modestly retired to escape the gins and pitfalls 
of speech-making. 

When the enthusiasm for Germany had subsided, some one, somewhere, 
began to sing “ America.” Foreign voices soon caught up the air and 
joined in the singing, even if their lips failed to frame the words that 
would some day mean so much to them. 


My country, ’ t is of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 


As the last note sounded, sweet and clear, upon the still evening 
air, an Italian in the group on the steerage deck, by some intuition, 
some electric wire of sympathy, realized that the lady who had so often 
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smiled down upon them from the upper deck had been the inspiration 
of the feast of the evening. A word, a gesture, Miss Cassandra could 
never tell just what happened, but in a second caps were again thrown in 
the air, cheers followed long and hearty, and whether they were for 
Madame, the Signora, or the Fraulein, each in his own tongue and all 
together cheered Miss Cassandra. 

As she stood there in the deepening glow of rose and gold that 
mantled the western sky, she looked upon those foreign faces turned 
from the fast falling darkness behind them toward the great open gate- 
way of the nations, where Liberty lifts high her beacon light, and as she 
looked a child, an Italian child, dark-eyed and beautiful as one of 
Bellini’s cherubs, stepped forward with two tiny flags of Italy and the 
United States clasped in his chubby hands. 

“How dramatic those Italians are!” said Mr. Passmore, who had 
joined the group upon the deck. 

“Yes,” said Miss Cassandra, with the sudden uplift of her head 
which her friends knew so well; “they are dramatic, and, let me tell 
thee, much of the drama of the future for us as well as for them lies in 
the hands of these immigrant children.” 

“Come with me, Cassandra, and let us talk the question over while 
we enjoy this gorgeous sunset,” said Mr. Passmore, drawing Miss 
Cassandra’s hand through his arm. “ We Americans have great questions 
to answer, greater than we know.” 

“There is one question that he had better have settled before we 
land,” thought Lydia, as she stood watching the pair walking off together, 
wondering again what that “perhaps” of Aunt Cassie’s had meant. 
As they passed her during their promenade, she heard Mr. Passmore 
say, looking straight into Miss Cassandra’s eyes: 

“Ts there any harbor in the world more beautiful than this New 
York bay?” 

“No, especially when we are homeward bound.” 

“Yes, but thee must know, Cassandra, that home is where—” the 
remainder of the sentence was lost as the two friends were gathered into 


the deepening twilight. 























WHY MY HUSBAND LEFT ME 
By Mabelia Van de Wurner 


> 


but if I had been told that I ought not to marry James Smith 

because I was a Post-Impressionist, I would not have believed 
it. People in love do not listen to reason; and in this matter of love 
it is hard to disentangle the subject from his surroundings. I thought 
that I loved James Smith; he had a large income, as well as a pleasant 
disposition. Perhaps he loved me as well as one with his limitations 
could love. Although during our engagement I was aware that he did 
not take my art seriously, I hoped that association with me would in 
time develop his higher nature. 

I doubt whether any bride was ever happier in her new home than 
I was at first. I knew that James longed for the individual atmosphere 
of his own home, and I resolved to do my best to create one. I threw 
myself with the joyous enthusiasm of a child into the carrying out of a 
set of vibrant decorative schemes, suggested by a Futurist fellow art- 
student, Antonio Bugotti. It was during this period that the change in 
James began. He was naturally undemonstrative, and at first I thought 
that might be the reason why he failed to praise my results. But I 
soon saw that he was growing morose and unhappy, and that he was apt 
to frown when I drew his attention to the new curtains, or the Cubist 
furniture. I knew that he disliked Tony, and thought that perhaps he 
resented suggestions from him. But there were some things which 
could not be traced to jealousy. James’s appetite steadily declined, 
even though I gave especial attention to the table, and his spirits were 
often low during the evenings he spent at home. I tried to cheer him 
by interesting him in art, but he did not respond with enthusiasm. In 
fact, he was almost rude, I remember, about the exquisite little Matisse, 
“ Half-Smoked, Alone, in Moonlight,” which I got for his birthday, 
even refusing to tell me which side up he wished it hung. I began to 
fear that James was worried about some business complication. 

Our first open dissension came when he claimed that my combination 
of orange, magenta, and the overtones of purple, in the dining-room, 
induced eye-strain, affecting the optic and hypogastric nerves, and 
producing mental depression. He said he might as well add frankly 
that the decorations were contrary to any known principles of art or 
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Sit artists ever marry? I had heard the doubt expressed ; 
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taste. I retorted by reading to him extracts from an essay by a lead- 
ing Paranoist, which proved that matter was subjectively codrdinate 
with the Zeitgeist, making due allowance for the ultra-violet rays and the 
fourth dimension. But he rose rudely, with a muttered exclamation of 
disgust, and left the room, slamming the door as he went. 

Such scenes became frequent during that winter, and he showed an 
increasing tendency to shut himself into his den, a room which he had 
stubbornly insisted upon furnishing to suit his own antiquated tastes. 
I could not enter it without a shudder at its sickening monotony and 
narrow conventionality, and I longed to beautify it, believing that the 
lack of such a retreat would bring James more quickly out into the 
prismatic light of modern art. It seemed insincere to ignore the matter: 
a wife, I argued, should have some influence for good with her husband, 
and if I could not uplift James, I should be hopelessly miserable. For 
his own sake, I ought to reconstruct that .room. 

Our misery culminated in the following spring. “This has become 
intolerable, Elizabeth,” he declared hotly, one morning. “ What you 
call your art has withered and warped your very soul. And what do I get 
out of it? My house is a nightmare of blood-curdling colors and forms; 
even my meals are subject to your craze for color-schemes. You pur- 
chase for me weird green pajamas and abhorrent lemon-colored neckties. 
Hideous studies of over-ripe vegetation and distorted humanity stare 
at me from the walls. You listen with pleasure to the drivel of that 
lunatic Bugotti. All this is not good form, Elizabeth. I shall dine 
in town this evening, and I hope to find you in a more reasonable mood 
when I return.” 

I sat brooding by the window all morning. Then I had an inspira- 
tion. Was not this the time to show my magnanimity, and rearrange my 
husband’s den? Hastily I telephoned for Tony, upon whose taste and 
sympathy I could rely, and we spent a busy afternoon. Tony was re- 
sourceful as well as artistic. He somehow reversed the action of the 
vacuum cleaner, so that one of us could feed paint into it, while the 
other directed the nozzle, thus enabling us to decorate the walls with 
surprising speed. We could hardly wait to see what the design would 
turn out, and we were delighted with the result, a syncopated suggestion 
of serpentine spirals, in chrome green and rose madder, on a restless 
background of low-toned but passionate purple. We decided to call it 
“When the Bloom is on the Rye.” The massive davenport annoyed 
us, as it would not compose logically, but Tony was finally inspired 
to stand it on one end, where it acquired new harmony of volume; be- 
sides, as he remarked in his poetic way, its new position symbolized 
striving and uplift, instead of slothful content. Then I brought in from 
my own room a resonant red rug, and we hung curtains of a luminous 
sulphur tint. I draped the desk with a scarf of reverberating blue in 
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two sharps, and arranged upon it a pyramidal study of three soap boxes, 
a dishpan, a few turnips, and a Dutch cheese. It was an informal little 
touch, but it gave a wonderful effect of line and rhythm. 

Last of all, we hung a few pictures. These I had painted, on large 
canvases, in moments of feverish inspiration, and I was delighted to see 
that they easily dominated the room. James had never yet seen them, 
but I was sure that the strong soul-waves radiating from them would 
lead him to apprehend the heart-throbs which they depicted. When 
all was done, we were weary but content; for, as Tony said, the sub- 
ject was beautifully liquefied into its emotional constituents. 

As Tony had been so kind, I asked him to stay to dinner, though I 
feared that James would not like it; my soul was longing for companion- 
ship. I had little time to spend upon my toilet, but I looked well, for 
my mustard-colored gown had a lamp-shade of old rose tulle, and I wore 
heliotrope stockings and scarlet slippers. Our #téte-d-téte dinner was a 
delicious little arrangement of chromatic reds—beets, peppers, tomatoes, 
and carrots, in triangles, with a sub-motif of purple cabbage and irides- 
cent sardines. I could not help a slight feeling of bitterness as I con- 
trasted Tony’s warm praise with my husband’s indifference to such 
repasts. ‘ 

As I reflected that my husband might return at any moment, I felt 
my face flush. What would James think? I wondered with a little thrill 
of excitement. I was soon to know. We heard his key in the lock, and 
in a moment he stood before us. He gave a cold greeting to Tony, who, 
feeling intuitively de trop, hastily made his farewells. James turned 
to me with an inquiring frown, but, too eager to explain, I drew aside 
the bright new portiére, and led him into his den. I shall never forget 
my husband’s look as he gazed at the walls, the hangings, the furniture. 
It dawned upon me that possibly I had been too impulsive; that the 
gulf should have been more gradually bridged. 

“Why have you done this, Elizabeth?” He said it quietly, but it 
was a quietness before which I shrank; and then he repeated in the 
same tone, “ Why have you done this?” 

“ Because I could not be happy knowing that I was not striving to 
set my husband free from sordid, commonplace influences,” I declared 
firmly. The veins in his forehead swelled, and his hands were rigidly 
clenched. He was making an effort to be calm. Then, as his gaze rested 
upon a picture, I felt renewed hope. Perhaps, after all, he was going to 
follow the gleam, to attain to the inner vision. 

“This thing,” he said, in a voice of forced calm, “this Hubbard 
squash doing a tango in a green and red snowstorm—kindly explain.” 

“Oh, James,” I exclaimed tremulously, bursting into tears of dis- 
appointment, “that is called ‘Home Thoughts from Abroad. It 
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“ Never mind!” he interrupted brutally. “What’s the idea in the 
next one? Did the oil-tank burst, or did the Zeppelin collide with 
Halley’s comet? ” 

This time I did not cry. “That,” I returned stiffly, “is a nocturne, 
called ‘The Return.’ It symbolizes the tides of feeling in the heart 
of a wife, awaiting the home-coming of her husband. I had hoped, 
James, that it might touch you with its emotional appeal.” 

“Tt does—deeply!” he said, smiling disagreeably. “All the same, 
I would rather not have you feel that way about me, when you await 
my home-coming. And this?” He walked to the third canvas. “The 
four-eyed Hottentot in the rhomboid blue nightie, stepping on the tail 
of the aurora borealis. Tell me the story of his life.” 

“That,” I replied dully, as I felt the futility of my labor, “is a 
little memory sketch I made of you——” 

His calm deserted him, and he turned upon me fiercely. Then he 
grew quite pale. 

“T think I will lie down for a moment,” he said in a low, con- 
strained tone; but as his eyes followed the towering line of the daven- 
port, he passed his hand over his brow, and turned again to me. 

“T have endured much,” he told me sternly, “ but this is the end. 
To-morrow I apply for a divorce.” 

“And on what grounds would you secure your divorce?” I asked, 
trying to collect my thoughts, which seemed to be descending a staircase 
in fragments. He looked about the room again, then at me, at my 
gown. 
“Tnsanity,” he replied simply. “The proofs are convincing. I 
shall spend the night at a hotel. Good-by, Elizabeth.” And he was 
gone. 
And this was the appreciation of my endeavor. I stood motionless, 
my hands clasped at my throat. He would come back—he would not 
leave me like that! Why had he spoken so? Then, as I looked about 
me, there came slowly a stricken realization that perhaps I was partly 
to blame. Had the illumination been too fierce? Had it come too 
suddenly? It had jarred James; yes, it must have jarred him. Oh, why 
had I done this—why had I—why had I? 

And even as I visualized the cacophonous scarlet and ultramarine 


emotions swirling through my soul, I heard the departing taxicab, 
bearing my husband away—forever ! 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


. 
THE MILITARY AVIATOR 
A ox unnoted by the citizen body of the United States, a little 


corps of heroes has upsprung among us, with mind to do, and with 

heart to die if necessary. Far more attention has been paid to the 
laborers on the Panama Canal than to the Aviation Corps of the army 
and navy. 

The Government has been rather slow in aviation matters; and the 
tentative fashion adopted accounts, perhaps, for the lack of furor on 
the part of the public. The number of aviators in training at any one 
time has been small; the detail, I believe, was limited to ten officers at 
a time; and the operation centres have been few: but the spirit is there- 
fore the more pronounced. Those young fellows of army and navy are 
proving out, again, the stuff that makes up the service in peace as in war. 
To date, the army has been able to spare more officers than the navy. 

It is volunteer work, with final appointments selected from the 
recommendations of the commanding officers, of all branches of the 
service. Artillery, cavalry, infantry, and engineers meet and strive on 
the aviation field. They are young chaps, all—for flying requires perfect 
youth and perfect physique. They must not be married: as a young 
officer, landed after a series of wobbles in sudden currents, remarked 
with a laugh and a shake of the head, “ A married man has no business 
up there, gentlemen!” Their pay is increased thirty-five per cent, while 
on actual flying duty; only that. Every flight is a risk beyond the limits 


of any usual insurance company. 
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The statistics of the risks would be easy to obtain. Within a year— 
yes, within eight months—on the one government field which I can 
see as I write, five officers have been killed, one invalided for many weeks. 
In the press despatches, these facts are incidents; but to us who see and 
know and who do not have to read, they are things. And still the flying 
quota is full, for flying is part of the service to the Republic and to the 
colors. , 

There is small glory in the work. The young officers “ go to it” as 
nonchalantly as they would enter into any drill—save that the natural 
rivalry to make a successful flight while the others are keenly watching 
is very evident. However, the discipline is there, holding every candidate 
in leash. 

Small glory attends on the duty; small glory encourages the work 
itself, even when successful. The candidate knows that his course is 
liable to be terminated at any moment by orders to return to his regiment. 
After he has passed for the title of Military Aviator, a depletion in his 
former corps—be that artillery, cavalry, infantry, engineers—may require 
his return to the old routine. When the Aviation Corps is made an 
entity, this system, of course, will be discarded. 

And small glory of peace will not be much increased in war. The 
annals of the Military Aviator must be the annals of the unwritten 
brave. Many a deed that he will do will be the deed unwitnessed by 
mortal eyes. 

Meanwhile, the very flower of American youth, the pick of the army 
and of the navy, is at work, winning few plaudits because the work 
is little heralded and little spectacular. Give the boys a cheer. 


Epwin L. Sasin 


BASEBALL AND SAD SATIETY 


EATS was right and Shelley was wrong—and baseball proves it. 
kK During the past winter fans in America have been following 
in the sporting pages cabled scores of the New York Giants and 
the Chicago White Sox on their world tour. And now they are rejoicing 
that soon the voice of the umpire intoning “ Strike Tuh! ” will be heard 
in their own land. 

No real lover of baseball would ever admit any “sad satiety.” Even 
with the break in the game against the home team, he would subscribe 
absolutely to the proposition that baseball is “a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.” 

The genus fan bears unwitting testimony to a thesis that holds in 
other realms. Not alone in play, but in work, in art, in love, in any of 
the fundamental relations of life, there need be no sad satiety. The 
basis for Shelley’s phrase, for Stevenson’s “ To travel hopefully is a better 
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thing than to arrive,” for Galsworthy’s “ Dark Flower,” lies in an un- 
sound philosophy. Looking before and after and pining for what is 
not—so frequently exalted as a mark of the unworldly-minded—is more 
likely to be a mark of the unhealthy-minded. When it does not have its 
origin in indigestion or “nerves,” this kind of Weltschmerz is oftenest 
the consequence of imitating bad models. 

The fact is that in work, in love, in art, in religion—as in play— 
the normal person should find a recurring zest and satisfaction. Psy- 
chology explains that attention inevitably flickers, that fatigue follows 
monotony, even attractive monotony. Call that, if you will, temporary 
satiety, but surely not “sad.” For when rest and sleep and change 
intervene, back goes the mind to its beloved object with an interest that 
need not be less keen because it is less novel. 

The possession of a good does not mean gradual, inevitable distaste— 


baseball proves it. 
Ray WALTERS 





WHAT IS IT? 


IGNOR FERRERO, Italian historian, has been examining the in- 
wardness of America and asks: 

“The spectacle of this western world which we are now 
witnessing, is it in reality a glorious epic of progress or a gloomy 
tragedy of decadence? It is not probable that mankind can escape from 
the cruel dilemma of this question.” 

Dear, dear, it is n’t a dilemma at all, much less a cruel one. We are 
able to state authoritatively that this is a glorious epic of progress, pro- 
vided one has the literary skill and industry to sit down and brief out 
the case. On the other hand, no greater literary skill and industry are 
required to prove that it is a gloomy tragedy of decadence. Signor 
Ferrero, however, has chosen the easier, and perhaps the more popular, 
task of philandering solemnly with both points of view and leaving the 
whole matter impaled upon an interrogation point. 

As a matter of fact—except for literary purposes, and literature always 
deals largely in legerdemain—it is neither a glorious epic of progress 
nor a gloomy tragedy of decadence. It is merely a little moment of 
time in which a little group of people are rushing around in a kind of 
activity called life; indulging the same old passions and appetites and 
emotions in the same old ways, but with here and there new trimmings; 
seeking in vain to capture something called happiness and seeking in 
vain to escape from something called boredom. 

We should be grateful, of course, to the men of letters for trying 
to make something else out-of it and we should be sympathetic toward 
the illusions they contrive. When they announce a marvelous new dis- 
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covery in altruism, let us open our eyes wide with wonder and believe 
it as long as we can; but when we find inevitably that it is the same old 
selfishness masquerading in a new disguise, let us refrain from turning 
and rending the men of letters for the deception. Progress—decadence. 
Tweedledum—tweedledee. Oh, la, la, la. How is your liver this 
morning ? 

Exuis O. JonzEs. 


THE CURE OF OLD AGE 


LD age can be cured. The prescription is a simple one: mix 

open air and a hobby, shake well, and take as many hours a 

day as possible. No one begins to age until he is bored, and 

the first gray hair comes when a man suddenly thinks to himself, “ What ’s 
the use.” Then is the time when a hobby makes life interesting again. 

There was an official on one of our great railroads who was retired at 
seventy. “He’ll die now,” said his friends kindly. But he didn’t. 
Instead, he became interested in the wild flowers, and now he is too 
busy in looking for the ram’s-head orchid, and trying to find a new 
station for the hart’s-tongue fern, and tramping around in the woods and 
fields in all kinds of weather, even to think of dying. Any way, he 
would n’t have time until he’s finished his monograph on the willows of 
the United States. 

There is a woman in Baltimore, seventy-two years old, who years ago 
sought to forget a great sorrow by learning the butterflies. Her city 
home has become a rendezvous for entomologists all over the world, and 
houses a famous collection. While her contemporaries are dozing their 
lives away in caps and easy-chairs, she spends her summers in the 
mountains and her winters in Florida with a butterfly-net. Twenty-one 
new species are her contribution to the Lepidoptera, and she plans to live 
until the last goal of an entomologist is reached—the using of her 
single initial to identify a species. 

An octette of men in Philadelphia, all well past their three-score 
years, some in business and some foot-loose, belong to the same ornitho- 
logical society. They are afield every day of the year, rain or shine, to 
watch the ever-changing bird-life. In the spring each prepares migrant- 
sheets showing the arrivals of the hundred-odd migrants that pass through 
every place every year. There is great rivalry as to who shall score the 
most warblers or identify the largest number of birds in one day. At 
present writing, the oldest of the eight holds a record of seventy-one 
different kinds of birds seen or heard in one day between dawn and 
dark—one for each year of his age, and one to grow on. 

A man in North Carolina, by the sudden death of two of his family, 
was left alone, with but little money, no friends, and the cheering dictum 
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from his doctor that he had only a year to live. To while away the few 
months still left to him, as well as to help out his household expenses, he 
took up the study of edible mushrooms. At the end of a year in the 
open, he notified his indignant physician that he had become too much 
interested in his hobby to confirm his diagnosis. In ten years he has 
discovered, classified, and tested one hundred and seventy kinds of edible 
mushrooms, and has published a book which is one of the standard 
authorities for mushroom-eaters of the world. 

Another septuagenarian attributes his long life to the stars. Con- 
fined to business during the day, he sought the open air at night, and 
began to study the changing constellations and the perplexing planets. 
Then he found that with an opera-glass he could detect their colors, and 
revelled in the blue light of Vega, the green glare of Sirius, the rose-red 
of Aldebaran, the flame-color of Betelgeuse, and the strange shades of 
other gleaming sky-kings. Finally he bought a small telescope. Now at 
seventy he has published a monograph on the double-stars, besides a 
quaint little star-guide that has interested thousands in his hobby. 

None of the nature-studies require much money or time. A cheap 
illustrated guide-book, an opera-glass, and, if possible, some walks and 
talks with an expert, and you will learn almost immediately to identify 
a score or more of flowers, or birds, or constellations, or mushrooms, and 


you will have found a hobby on which you may ride away from Death. 

Try it, young men, lest you grow old. Try it, old men, before you 
grow tired. Escape into the open from these narrow indoor days and 
learn the way to where the wild-folk dwell. In their land you will find 
the help of the hills, and hope wide as the world, and strength, and 
youth, and happiness. Try it. 


SamvueEt Scovit1xe, Jr. 





THE FLIPPANT PHILOSOPHER 
THE girl model is not always the model girl. 
PLEASURE consists of indulgence in the things we can’t afford. 
THE less brains a man has, the greater seems to be his lung power. 
WHEN the worst comes to the worst, it’s best to make the best of it. 


BE sure you are right and then go ahead and do things the way your 
wife wants you. 


One of the greatest promoters of industry is the average man’s appe- 


tite for three good meals a day. 
Peter Pry Shevlin 





THE POLITICAL MONEY TRUST 
By Edward Sherwood Mead, Ph.D. 


Author of ‘“‘ The Careful Investor’’ 


* 


by the bankers, the new banking act provides for a body of seven 

men, known as the Federal Reserve Board, to whom are entrusted 
the duties of supervising and regulating in the public interest the 
Federal Reserve Banks. These institutions, we saw in the last article 
of this series, are bankers’ banks. Their stock-holders are banks, and 
a large majority of their boards of directors directly represent the stock- 
holders. This condition, in the opinion of the framers of the new law, 
contained possibilities of danger. Firmly convinced, as they evidently 
were, of the existence of a money trust, a centralized control of credit, 
directed and manipulated by a small number of great capitalists for 
their own advantage, the framers of the new act did not propose to give 
legal form and sanction to this centralization, by erecting a few large 
bankers’ banks and then to leave the people defenseless against the pred- 
atory activities of the large bankers. Primarily in order to protect 
the public against the abuse of these great powers conferred upon 
the Federal Reserve Banks by the new law, the Federal Reserve Board 
was set up to exercise supreme control over the new system. 

I do not claim that this was the only motive back of the formation 
of the Federal Reserve Board, but that it was the dominant motive the 
discussions which preceded the passage of the act plainly show. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency 
are ex officio members of the Federal Reserve Board. The other five 
are to be appointed by the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. These specially appointed members will hold office for ten 
years, unless removed by the President for cause: They must not be 
connected during their term of office, nor for two years thereafter, with 
any bank a member of this system. Two of the members, designated as 
governor and vice-governor, “shall be experienced in banking and 
finanee.” The other three need have no such experience. By a gradua- 
tion in the terms of office of the first five appointees, the term of 


one member expires every other year. The term of the Secretary of 
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" place of a Central Bank, so greatly desired and strongly advocated 
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the Treasury expires every fourth year and of the Comptroller of the 
Currency every fifth year. Every President can therefore appoint four 
out of seven members of the reserve board, and can, as just stated, re- 
move any or all of them for cause. 

The powers of the Federal Reserve Board are enormous. In that 
oratorical masterpiece upon which the reputation of Secretary of State 
Bryan chiefly rests, the famous Crown of Thorns speech delivered at 
Chicago at the Democratic convention of 1896, a striking and forcible 
example was instituted between the Western farmer and the money 
power. The orator ably voiced the sentiments of his audience when he 
declared that the farmer of the great West was as much a business man 
as those men of the East, “who in a back room corner the money of 
the world.” While the existence of this money-cornering group then 
or at any other time may well be doubted, after sixteen years, the same 
party which Mr. Bryan led in 1896, against the money power, has 
erected in the Federal Reserve Board a political money power dominated 
by the President of the United States, which is far more potent than 
the imaginary combinations of the past. For, observe what the Reserve 
Board may do among other things, selecting merely a few of the powers: 


1.—Approve the rules and regulations governing the operation of 
branches of the reserve banks, and appoint, with power of removal, three 
of the seven directors for each of these branches. 

2.—Appoint three of the nine directors of each reserve bank, designat- 
ing one as Chairman and Federal Reserve Agent and one as Deputy 
Federal Reserve Agent. 

3.—Compel any member bank violating any of the provisions of the 
act to surrender its stock. 

4.—Examine the accounts, etc., of the member banks and require 
such statements as it may deem wise. 

5.—Permit, or on a vote of five members require, one reserve bank 
to rediscount the paper of another, and to fix the rate of interest of such 
rediscount. 

6.—Suspend the reserve requirements of the act. 

7.—Issue bank-notes. 

8.—Add to or reduce the number of central reserve cities. 

9.—Suspend or remove any official of any reserve bank. 

10.—Determine the character of paper and limit the time of paper 
offered for rediscount. 


These are ten out of fifty-three powers of supervision granted to 
the Federal Reserve Board. Its power over the banking and currency 
system of the country is absolute, unlimited, imperial. Nothing re- 
motely resembling the power of this body has ever been set up in any 
country. It is the Money Trust made flesh and come to dwell among us, 
and the Money Trust is controlled by the President of the United States, 
who appoints and can remove any or all of the members of the Reserve 
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Board, just as the Reserve Board can control by appointment and re- 
moval the officers of the Reserve Banks. 

Space does not permit a detailed analysis of these extraordinary 
powers. A few words of summary must suffice. The Federal Reserve 
Board can expand or contract the currency at will and without limit. 
They can fix the rate of interest the country over, raising or lowering it 
at pleasure. They can raise or lower the cash reserves of all the national 
banks. They can expand or contract the credit of every class of 
business men. They hold the power of life and death over every 
American business. 

There is a passage in the book of Daniel which aptly describes the 
powers of the President of the United States over American business 
under the new law: 


And for the majesty that he gave him, all people, nations, and lan- 
guages trembled and feared before him; whom he would he slew; and 
whom he would he kept alive; and whom he would he set up; and whom 
he would he put down. 


We see the situation. The new law, in theory, makes the President 
of the United States, acting through the Federal Reserve Board, the 
financial dictator of the United States. The late J. Pierpont Morgan, 
at the height of his power, with the confidence and respect which fifty 
years of successful business gave him, a man who could say to a banker 
who threatened trouble, “I knew your father and I knew your grand- 
father, and I say to you that this matter which you complain of, I did 
not know until you told me,” and send the banker away satisfied and 
loyal, the man who at the close of his life wielded a personal influence 
in the field of banking and finance to which history offers no parallel, 
would appear impotent and feeble when contrasted with the power of 
the President of the United States under the new currency law. 

How, then, shall this power be exercised? Let us first assume that 
the control will be real; that the Federal Reserve Board will represent 
the President, and back of him the American people; that the bankers 
will be powerless, lay figures to be shifted about as the public interest 
may direct. Let us assume, in short, that the control of the new system is 
to be political and not financial. What consequences may reasonably be 
expected ? 

Ours is a government of parties. Under each administration the 
President and the Congress, if haply they are of the same faith, advocate 
those measures which in their judgment, or in the judgment of the 
dominant interest among them, will best advance the public welfare. A 
continuance of themselves in power is properly the chief concern of 
every administration, since otherwise those policies which they believe 
are best for the country will not be continued. In order that they may 
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be continued in power, the chief concern of every administration in 
domestic matters is to preserve and increase what is known as prosperity ; 
and, more narrowly, the prosperity of those classes and geographical 
divisions who can best be depended on to vote for the candidates of the 
dominant party. These are recognized principles of party government. 

Let us apply these principles to the management of the Banking 
System by the Federal Reserve Board, assuming that its management is 
to be political. What course of financial policy would a President, 
anxious for reélection, adopt? He would favor a policy of extreme 
liberality in credit since in no other way could he keep the business 
community contented and in accord with the purposes of his administra- 
tion. Contraction of credit, say by the restriction of rediscounting 
privileges, or a sharp advance in the rate of interest, would meet with 
his opposition, since he would be told by his political advisers that such 
measures would lead to industrial depression and would react on the 
Congressional elections. If the supply of loan funds was exhausted 
by this liberal policy, reserve requirements could be reduced and the 
supply of bank-notes increased. 

It is perhaps going too far to claim that political control of our 
banking system would be extended to the point of building up a political 
machine out of the officers and employees of the banks, who are not 
public officers, but who are nevertheless subject to dismissal by a public 
body. Nor is it to be believed that political control would be used to 
extend credit to Democrats, and to deny it to Republicans, a charge 
which was made by Andrew Jackson against the Second United States 
Bank. Conceivably, the claims of the cotton growers under a Democratic 
administration to receive liberal treatment in interest rates and redis- 
counts might be more favorably regarded than the claims of the manu- 
facturers of New England. But public sentiment would not allow any 
administration to go far along the path of sectional discrimination. 
About the worst that could be said of political management of the new 
banking system is that every important question of banking policy 
would be considered in its bearing upon the fortunes of the party in 
power; in other words, would be settled by giving the people exactly 
what they at that moment wanted, by saying “yes” to every request 
with sufficient political backing and by saying “no” very seldom and 
only where denials would not mean a loss of votes. This is a fair 
outline of what may be expected under political management of the 
new banking system. It is not at all unlikely that some such policy 
may be attempted. But that it can permanently succeed is unlikely. 
Political control of the banking system of the United States, if seriously 
attempted, will result so disastrously to the party in power that it will 
never be repeated. Inflation of credit, which political control implies, 
means eventual collapse and wide-spread ruin. If political control is 
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attempted, one experience will be sufficient to convince the politicians 
that the banking business should be let alone, and that the functions 
of the Reserve Board should be confined to carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Council of Bankers which is also provided by the 
Act. 

The Khedive of Egypt is in theory a monarch of large powers. The 
scope of his authority is comprehensive. He approaches closely to the 
powers of an absolute monarch. In practice he takes the “ advice ” of the 
British Resident. So with the Federal Reserve Board. In theory it 
will direct and govern the banking system of the United States. In 
practice, it will, with the most anxious solicitude, follow the recommen- 
dations of the advisory council of bankers. In this body, composed, as it 
will be, of the wisest, most experienced and most conservative bankers, 
will reside the real governing power of the new system. Their conclu- 
sions on all matters of banking poliey will control. 














THE VASE OR THE STATUE 
By Rose Lombard 


REMEMBER once seeing a little rock-crystal vase worth five hundred 
| dollars, which could be held in the palm of your hand. When I 
insisted on knowing why it should cost so much, the dealer explained 
how very difficult it is to cut rock-crystal at all—how many years the 
German artisan had spent in the cutting and turning out of the flawless 
specimen. On the same counter stood a little ivory Mercury, marked 
ten dollars. It was a copy of a famous statue, humbly and a little im- 
perfectly fashioned by a man whose skill brought no great monetary 
reward, but I would not exchange it for a dozen of the rock-crystal vases. 
The rich man who bought the vase prizes it because the price told him 
it was precious and rare; and the dealer valued it because he alone knew 
the time and labor and skill and patience that went into its creation; 
but as for me, the common person, I prefer my little Mercury, because 
in his lightness of poise and joyful spurning of the earth I get an emotion 
that I can understand and enjoy, and at least there is no smugness in my 
satisfaction. 








